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DECEASED WIFE'S SISTER. 


it would certainly have been said in the middle ages 
that Thursday is a more auspicious day for the House 
of Lords than Monday, and the appropriate astrological 
reason might have been assigned that Jove has a better 
influence than Luna. To speak more seriously, the vote of 
the Peers on Thursday night is not only an immense relief 
in regard to the particular subject, but also a most im- 
portant event for the reputation of the House itself. 
Hitherto it has been a recognized fact that the House of 
Lords is the grave of crotchets, the rampart against mere 
privilegia, the appointed engine for despatching those 
measures of proposed legislation which simply spring from 
the restless desire for change. It is not supposed that 
the House of Lords will resist a measure on which the 
mind of the nation is clearly and deliberately set; but 
in all other cases it is expected to resist things which 
it cannot approve. Now there cannot be a more im- 
pudent falsehood than’ the assertion that the mind of 
the English nation is set upon marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister. The facts of the case are perfectly notori- 
ous, and are denied only by the interested advocates of 
incest, or else by those persons who choose to espouse 
their cause for political reasons. An infinitesimal minority 
of the nation wishes for these marriages; a large part, if 
not a majority, is strongly opposed to them; a farther 
number disapproves them more or less languidly ; and the 
rest do not care about the matter. To talk in such a case 
about the desire of the country and the will of the nation 
is, let it be repeated, to utter impudent falsehoods. If the 
actual delinquents under existing law, who are themselves 
not very numerous, be excluded, and the advocates of a 
change whose advocacy is really based on their hope to in- 
flict'a rebuff on the Church of England be set aside as 
having no legitimate right to be counted, the remaining 
partisans of the defeated measure would probably be almost 
undiscoverable. 


In such a case it is not only the right, but the duty, | 


of the Upper House to interfere; and it is difficult to 
understand how any member of that House can argue 
that, because the second reading of a Bill has been 
secured by a small majority, the third reading is neces- 
sarily to be allowed to go by default. The arguments 
against the measure as to its merits remain in their full 
strength; and nothing more need have been urged than 
was urged by the Duke of Arcrtt, the Lorp CHaNceLLor, 
and the Bishop of Exerer (no one of whom, by the way, 
is exactly to be described as a reactionary obscurantist) 
on Thursday night. But the decision of the Peers was 
justified by reasons other than those which apply to the 
general question. The Bill as it stood was of that pecu- 
liarly vicious order of compromise which at once dis- 
Satisfies the party making it and shows that that party is 
not confident as to its own case. With singular unwisdom 
the partisans of the Bill had begun to grumble about the 
exclusion of the proposed marriages from celebration 
in church even before it had reached its last stage in 
the Upper House. It was perfectly evident, as indeed it 
had been evident all along, that the “minor marriage” 
would be made a subject for fresh agitation, the facts being 
that, as has been repeatedly pointed out, the object of the 


most numerous if not the most sincere supporters of the 
measure was to spite the Church. Nor is it necessary 
for uncompromising opponents of the measure to refrain 
from expressing their content that such a very unsatis- 
factory arrangement as that proposed in reference to the 
retrospective character of the Bill has not found a place 
in the statute-book. The clauses having to do with this 
point were jumbles of impolicy and inconsistency. Why, 
on the showing of the Bill generally, should the un- 
fortunate children of persons who had subsequently mar- 
ried or separated or procured a declaration of nullity 
of marriage be singled out from among their brother 
bastards as irrevocably illegitimate ? The only answer 
must be that the agitators wished to punish in some 
way or other those who have not persevered in living 
with deceased wives’ sisters. But, in fact, the Bill, short 
as it was, bristled with anomalies, and could not but 
do so, inasmuch as it was in its nature a wholly illogical 
measure. The advocates of marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister have no logical foothold unless they argue 
first for the refusal by the State of recognition to any but 
civil marriage, and, secondly, for the abolition of all 
restrictions but those of close consanguinity. Indeed it is 
not at all clear that they can maintain even this exception. 
The rejection of a measure so anomalous, so mischievous, 
so uncalled for, is matter for the sincerest congratulation, 
and the ill temper of its supporters is certainly matter for 
sincere amusement. Hitherto the method of urging the 
claims of the deceased wife’s sister has been to enlist the 
most incongruous forces in her service. The most singu- 
lar whips in high places have come to aid the results of 
skilful petition-manufacture in places that are not high, 
and the voice of Little Bethel is strengthened by other voices 
which sound strangely enough in their championship of the 
deceased wife’s sister. The misfortune of Thursday night 
seems to have changed cajolery to menace. The Lords are 
rated for having changed their minds, and it is solemnly 
stated that meetings are to be held throughout the country 
todemand the exclusion of the bishops from the Upper House. 
A great deal is to be pardoned to disappointed Vanity aud 
disappointed appetite ; but even a person who is blinded 
by a desire for his deceased wife’s sister, or galled by 
tiie impossibility of presenting her as his wife in decent 
society, should surely see that any such proceeding as 
this would be simply ridiculous. If there ever was a 
measure on which it was not merely the right but the 
duty of ministers of religion to express their sentiments in 
the most forcible way, this certainly, and by the confession 
of the Marriage Law Reform Association itself, is that one. 
They have themselves diligently whipped up every clerical, 
semi-clerical, or pseudo-clerical witness on their side that 
they could find. But there is no doubt that any stick is 
good to beat a bishop with. Over and over again the 
Lords Spiritual have been taunted with voting on political 
questions and have been told that this was not their business. 
They are now taunted with neglecting political and voting 
in strength on social and religious questions. Besides, 
even allowing that there is not much humour on the side of 
the Bill, its friends might surely see that they are putting 
their beloveds in a rather absurd position by quarrelling © 
with the Constitution about them. The opinion of Pascat 
respecting Cieopatra’s features is no doubt unknown to 
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the average Nonconformist minister, but it must be | previous disasters were about to be retrieved. He and his 


known to several partisans of the measure. But, as 
has been said, some allowance must be made for the 
sting of defeat when victory was thought certain. Much 
vapouring is heard as to “ next year,” but it 
might be well for the vapourers to remember that 
the constant existence of a House of Commons in 
which any measure unpalatable to the Church of Eng- 
Jand can be carried is a rather rash supposition. Next 
year may take care of itself. It is sufficient that the House 
of Lords has done what is right this year. It has, after 
a momentary wavering, perfectly intelligible under the 
very peculiar circumstances, refused to sanction an in- 
vasion of the principles which keep all healthy society 
together, at the request of a few persons who have dis- 
regarded those principles. It has declined to recognize 
the utterly mischievous theory that, by stout and long- 
continued law-breaking, the law-breaker may hope to 
get the law altered. It has declared that the founda- 
tions of society are things not to be tampered with 
to oblige individuals, distinguished or undistinguished. 
For any unhappiness which has been caused by such con- 
nexions as those which the proposed Bill has in view in 
the past every one must be sorry. The indulgence of un- 
bridled passion in defiance of the laws of Gop and man 
very often does cause unhappiness, and no one need refuse 
sympathy thereto. But to go to work to remove this un- 
happiness by declaring that wrong is right and that im- 
purity is pure is scarcely philosophical, still less politic, 
and least of all religious or moral. 


MR, GLADSTONE AND THE TRANSVAAL. 


| appears that the Transvaal Convention is to be dis- 
cussed, and probably remodelled, in Downing Street, 
and not at Cape Town or Pretoria. The Boers might 
perhaps have regarded as a compliment the selection of an 
English plenipotentiary who, although he is a Scotch peer 
by descent and a peer of the United Kingdom by creation, 
was born a subject of the Netherlands. Lord Reay pos- 
sesses much general ability and such diplomatic experience 
as could be acquired by a subordinate member of the 
Dutch Legation in London. He was also one of the Eng- 
lish representatives at the Monetary Conference in Paris. 
He may possibly sympathize to a certain extent with the 
Dutch element in the Transvaal; but there can be no 
doubt that he would have loyally executed instructions 
which would certainly have imposed strict limits on his 
freedom of action. If Lord Reay cares for popularity in 
England, he has little reason to regret the loss of his in- 
tended employment. His name would, as in the case of 
the Washington negotiators of some years ago, have 
been associated with concessions which must have been 
unpalatable even if they had been judicious. The telegraph 
has diminished the importance of diplomatic missions, 
except in the case of agents who, like Lord Durrerin in 
Egypt, are employed in negotiations which cannot con- 
veniently be controlled from home. It is not to be re- 
gretted that Lord Deesy will have personally to deal with 
the representatives of the Boer Republic. He may per- 
haps not be especially anxious to vindicate the rights 
which are vaguely designated by the newfangled term of 
sozerainty. On the other hand, he is unlikely to take a 
sentimental view cf any question which may arise, and he 
will keep ia miac the expediency of imposing no conditions 
which it may hereafter be difficult to enforce. If the re- 
presentatives of the Transvaal should be too exacting, 
Lord Dersy can fall back on the existing Convention, and 
on the reserved right of enforcing its provisions if a con- 
venient opportunity should occur. 

The proposed revision of the Convention is caused, not 
by the injustice of the original agreement, but by the un- 
willingness of the Government of the Republic to discharge 
its obligations. At the time the Boers received ample 
consideration for the terms which have since been deemed 
oppressive. If any Minister but one had presided over 
English policy, the insurgent troops, which had obtained 
several petty victories, would in a week or two have 
been crashed by an overwhelming superiority of force. Any 
Convention which might then have been imposed would have 
been respected. It pleased Mr. GLavsrone to shrink suddenly 
from what he called blood-guiltiness, at the moment when 


colleagues have lately explained that the nominal condi- 
tious of the peace which he solicited were not intended to 
be binding; bat at the time the Boer leaders knew that at 
the cost of a few promises they were rescued from disaster, 
It wonld also, as Lord Derny has stated with perhaps ex- 
cessive candour, be difficult or troublesome, though not 
impossible, to assert the superiority of English power. It 
is therefore thought desirable to make some new com- 
pact which will, in the circumstances, be necessarily less 
stringent than the inoperative Convention. The operation 
was performed on a larger scale when the Russian Govern- 
ment denounced the Black Sea clauses of the Treaty of 
Paris. Mr. Guapstone eagerly welcomed the opportunity 
of modifying the treaty, on the sole condition that the 
validity of treaties in general should be recognized as an 
abstract proposition. The Boer negotiators will perhaps 
have little hesitation in admitting that any promise which 
they may make onght to be kept. If the observance of a 
new Convention proves to be in any respect inconvenient, 
a fresh application may be made to the benevolence of the 
English Government. Perhaps it is more decorous to alter 
the terms of a Convention than to allow its provisions to 
fall into desuetude. 

The objections of the Boers to the Convention are simple 
and intelligible. They promised to pay money which they 
have never paid, and they undertook to respect native 
rights which they have systematically disregarded. It will 
probably be found impossible to exact payment of their 
debt; and thus far no serious attempt has been made to 
protect the natives on the frontier of the Transvaal. It may 
be admitted that the published correspondence shows no 


‘case of oppression of the natives within the Transvaal, 


nor is it known that slavery has been revived; but the 
Unover-Secrerary for the CoLonies emphatically expresses 
his dissent from some remarkable statements which have 
been made by Mr. Jorissey. The English Government 
has, perhaps for sufficient reasons, declined to protect 
the chiefs whose territory has been seized; and the 
offer to some of them of new settlements within English 
territory involves a condonation of the wrongs which 
they have suffered from the Boers. It seems not im- 
probable that the Resident will be withdrawn, even 
if a new Convention is not concluded. His remon- 
strances against violations of the treaty have been sys- 
tematically disregarded, and on some occasions he has 
been treated with apparently intentional discourtesy. The 
case of the Transvaal illustrates the meaning of the meta- 
phor by which the relations of States with one ‘another 
are said to be regulated by international law. The Con- 
vention was designed to satisfy English opinion, and not 
to control the conduct of the Boers. At the date of the 
negotiation the stronger of the two parties was apparently 
in a position to back diplomacy by force; but it was fore- 
seen that, on the withdrawal of the English army, the 
Republic might at pleasure disregard its engagements. 
The comments of Lord Dersy on the unfulfilled prophecies 
of Mr. GLapsToNE not only present an interesting contrast, 
but throw light on the emptiness of covenants which have 
no obligatory sanction. 

Mr. Giapstong, in announcing the abandonment of the 
scheme of sending out a Special Commissioner, seemed to 
think the change of arrangements more important than a 
mere transfer of the negotiation from South Africa to 
London. He had probably good reason for declining to 
produce the telegraphic message which had suggested the 
withdrawal of Lord Reay’s commission. The fuller com- 
munication which will follow may perhaps in some degree 
explain the sudden desire of the Transvaal Government for 
anew Convention. Unless they had something to gain, 
they would neither have proposed nor facilitated negotia- 
tion. It will be expedient not only to listen to their 
statements, but, if possible, to ascertain their motives. If 
the Boers have anything to ask of the English Government, 
it may perhaps be possible to obtain a return for the con- 
cessions which would have been offered through Lord 
Reay. For some time past the Republic has been engaged 
in a petty native war; and, although complete success has 
often been announced as immediately probable, the chief 
Mapocu, at the date of the last accounts, still held oat. 
The Boers, though they are excellent marksmen, and 
though they have some warlike aptitude, are neverthe- 
less civilians who fight their own battles without the 
machinery of a standing army. A prolonged campaiga 
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is therefore extremely irksome, especially at the sea- England, but very unfitted to act without England. Such 


sons when it interferes with the principal agricultural 


operations. They may naturally have thought it better 
that the influence of the English and Colonial Govern-— 


ments with the natives should be used to effect some 
peaceable settlement. Not many years ago, in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Mapocn’s country, they suffered 
reverses which were attributable to the dislike of volunteers 
for service which kept them during long periods from their 
homes. 

It is also possible that the recent changes in Zululand 
may have induced the Government of Pretoria to make 
overtures to the only Power which could cope with a formid- 
able native coalition. Lord Kimperuzy’s amiable regard for 
the feelings of Cerewayo has had the not unusual result of a 
sentimental and philanthropic policy in producing anarchy 
and bloodshed. It is not yet certain whether the restored 
Kuve or his neighbour and former subject Usiresu has 
prevailed in the recent combats. Hither belligerent has 
been assisted by the nearest relatives of his adversary, and 
it is impossible to determine whether either has justice on 
his side. One not improbable consequence of the renewal 
of civil war throughout Zululand may be the revival of the 
military system which had in former times alarmed the 
Transvaal more seriously than the Colonial Governments. 
The Boers might or might not be strong enough to resist a 
Zulu invasion, but it was through their fear of such a 
danger that they submitted to English rule. They are not 


likely again to accept annexation, but it is not improbable | 


that they may wish to secure the protection of an English 
alliance. If any overture of the kind is made by the Boer 
Commissioners, Lord Derby may be trusted not to be un- 
duly profuse in his offers of assistance. 


terms; but no Convention which is not founded on 
common interests is likely to be valid. 


THE KHEDIVE. 


HE Kuepive has been celebrating at Alexandria the 
anniversary of his accession. Four years ago the 
great letter arrived from Constantinople which bade his 
father leave Egypt, and bade Tewrik take his father’s 
_— He has had sufficient experience of high station to 
now how much bitterness is mingled with its sweets. 
For the first year he went on comfortably enough. The 
protecting Powers took him in hand, and his guardian 
angels, in the shape of the Controllers, guided his falter- 
ing steps. Not only did he obey them, but he worked 
heartily with them, and their exultant record of their own 
achievements bore ample testimony to the thrift, the 
modesty, and the humanity of the young Kuepive. He 
seemed the right man for a very peculiar sort of 
place, and was universally pronoun to be at least 
free from the more glaring faults of his father. 
When he had moved, or been moved, over the chessboard 
of government for a year and a half, it was discovered 
that, if he had not the bad qualities of Ismart, neither had 
he the good ones. The ex-Khedive was not by any means 
a blameless man, but he had the great merit of being a 
strong man. If he often acted without scruple, he did act, 
‘and he generaily acted successfully. He had nerve, and 
his son had not. Under his successor, Egypt was troubled 
for the better part of a year with military revolts which 
were bloodless simply because the KHEDIvE always gave 
in at the last moment. He made excellent preparations for 
putting down insurrection, but when the crisis came he 
inspired his supporters with the impression that the insur- 
gents were meant to win. Still it must be remembered in 
fairness to the Kuepive that he never offered himself as a 
strong, bold, questionably good man, able to frighten and 
beat his adversaries ‘into submission. What he undertook 
to be, and what, so far as we know, he has proved him- 
self to be, was the honest agent of Powers who would 
protect him and do:such fighting for him as might be 
necessary. When the military party got the upper hand, 
he displayed some spirit in trying to deal with it on a 
footing of equality, and again in staying in Egypt when 
his life was in serious danger and he could have easily 


escaped. He saved England from the odious task of restoring 
® sovereign: who had abandoned his country’; and in doing 
to serve as a 
prevent: 


80 he added another proof of his capacit 
useful agent. But his’ merits as a usefu t 
his being anything ‘more. He is. well fitted to act with 


Such an alliance | 
might not be inexpedient if it were granted on equitable | 


to him. 


support as he has in the country is entirely due to his 

being recognized as the approved intermediary between 

England and Egypt, and any other intermediary of whom 

gag thought better would also be thought better of at 
airo. 

His father has at last succumbed to the fate of all 
eminent men, has been interviewed by the Correspondent 
of the Times, and has breathed his secrets into that trans- 
parent or imaginative breast. Ismam in his happier 
moments is always urbane and friendly, and he was good 
enough to overlook the fact that the confidant and coun- 
sellor of Presidents, Emperors, and Chancellors had waited 
for years to make his acquaintance, and to forget, or affect 
to forget, the agonies he was bound to have frequently suf- 
fered from the scathing criticism of the journalist. He 
entered with frank simplicity on many topics on which he 
was supposed to be an authority. Among other questions, 
the investigator, with that straightforward readiness which 
gives so much better results to an interview than delicacy 
or timidity can attain, asked the Khedive what he thought 
of his son, and especially whether his son had conspired 
against him before he was deposed. The Khedive was 
delighted to have an opportunity of depicting Tewrik with 
an air of damning impartiality. As a father, he could 
speak with much private knowledge of his son, and with- 
out laying anything very odious to his charge, he could 
credit him with the qualities most likely to damage him 
with his English friends. According to Ismait, ‘Tewrik 
is at once weak and refractory. He is always secretly 
against his masters whoever they may be; is con- 
stantly going as far as the inception of conspiracies ; 
but, from weakness, always drops his conspiracies when 
they are getting ripe enough to commit him. In the 
strong glare of fatherly hatred, the ex-Khedive probably 
sees the shadows of Tewrtk’s character blacker than is 
quite fair to him; but Ismat. when he wants to throw 
mud is far too clever not to know what sort of dirt is most 
likely to stick. The position of the Kuroive has been, 
and still is, a very complicated one. His father is his open 
enemy, and he cannot trust his brothers. He knows that 
Egypt would slip out of his feeble grasp if he was not 
daily and hourly supported, and yet he is only hali sare 
that the support so necessary to him will be continued. 
He is aware that nothing would give the Scxrran more 
pleasure than to depose him, and yet the very feason of 
his existence as a Viceroy is that he is a Mahommedan, 
and holds Egypt on behalf of the faithfal. He has 
known what it is to be first bullied and then deserted by 
France, and yet he, like the rest ef the world, cannot 
anticipate the tortuous course of French policy, and likes 
to hedge a little in case France should some day come back 
to plague him. So wonderful have been the turns of 
personal fortune in the recent history of Egypt, that the 
Kuepive can scarcely find an Egyptian as to whom it is 
not equally probable that his master may have to-morrow 
to prosecate him as a traitor or to make him Minister of 
War. Although, therefore, his main purposes may be 
good and honest, although he may be quite sincere in 
declaring that he has thrown in his lot with the English, 
and will stand or fall by them, it is at the same time quite 
conceivable that he should have little byplays of his own, 
should listen to the whisperers of gossip, and should seem 
to countenance for the moment what he has not the 
slightest intention of ultimately sanctioning. 

It is a long step from saying that the Kuepive has a 
side in his character which paternal ingenuity may mag- 
nify into that of a weak and refractory conspirator to ad- 
miiting the hard, positive fact which Lord Raypotru 
Cuurcuitt has undertaken to prove, that the Kuepive by 
his direct authority ordered the massacres of Alexandria. 
Antecedent improbabilities based on a study of character 
are worthless in the face of conelusive evidence that what 
was unexpected has happened; but until such evidence is 
forthcoming it is impossible to forget that, if the Kuepive 
ordered the massacres, he acted in a way totally incon- 
sistent with the character which his father attributes 
To plan so terrible a means of forcing the 
Western nations to intervene actively would have been the 
conception of a very bold, scheming, and wicked mind. 
To have given the order would have been the act of a man 
who was in the highest degree resolute in am hour of diffi- 
eulty. ‘So to have given the order that a written record re- 


mained that he and noone else gave it would have been the 
folly of a supremely'imprudént, impetuous, and audacious 
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man. Unless on one day of the June of last year the 
Knaepive belied the whole of the rest of his life, no one was 
more wholly unlikely to show himself a bold, bad schemer, 
a man of daring resolution, a man without the slightest 
tinge of Oriental caution. All the English high officials 
who knew the Kuezpive best scouted the suggestion that 
he was the author of the massacres as a wild and 
foolish piece of malevolent gossip, not only because there 
was no kind of ground for believing the tale, but also 
because it involved a misconception of the character of 
the Kuegvive which seemed to them perfectly ludicrous. 
The evidence on which the charge is based has not 
been made public, but enough is known of its nature to 
warrant the belief that it is wholly insufficient to show 
that the Kuepive himself was in any way mixed up with 
any orders that were given as to the massacres. That 
there should be any evidence in writing as to any orders 
having been given seems very strange, as it might have 
been supposed that, so far as the massacres were ordered, 
they would be ordered verbally and not in any way that 
would leave a record. But there appear to be some 
documentary proofs that orders were given, or at least 
there are what partisans think it worth while to call 
proofs. The last news bearing on this obscure matter is 
that at the trial now pending of the person who at the 
time of the massacres was Prefect of Alexandria, the 
Public Prosecutor has tendered telegrams the key to 
which, he says, has only just been discovered, in which 
Aras directs the Prefect to carry out the massacres. 
Probably this evidence is as weak as any other part of 
what is called evidence on the subject. Meantime the 
KHEDIVE occupies at this moment a most singular posi- 
tion, revolving in a palace at Alexandria the events 
of his perturbed reign amid the solitude of a town 
deserted by panic-stricken Europeans, with the pleasant 
knowledge that his father is favouring the world with 
sketches of his character, and with Mr. GLapsTove trying 
him for murder before some glorious bat incomprehensible 
tribunal. 


THE CRIMINAL PROCEDURE BILL. 


HE determination of the Grand Committee on Law 
not to proceed with the Criminal Procedure Bill was 
inevitable; and it would have been a waste of time to 
begin an inquiry which could not have been completed. 
The result proves nothing as to the expediency of the new 
system of Standing Committees. The House of Commons 
could not have managed the business better; though, if the 
Committee had accomplished its task, there might have 
been a risk of a second discussion in the House. The 
Criminal Procedure Bill is, in truth, one of a class of mea- 
sures which are not suited to Parliamentary discussion. 
If codification is ever effected, the Legislature must trast 
the judgment of competent draftsmen. The Bill as it 
stands is recommended by high authority. The proposed 
Code was originally framed by Sir James SrepHen, who 
had previously had experience of similar legislation in 
India. It was afterwards revised in detail by a Com- 
mittee of able Judges, some of whom regarded the 
-innovation with suspicion, and all with unprejudiced 
vigilance. On the part of the Bench in general there 
was no enthusiasm for a change. The late Chief Justice 
took every opportunity of disparaging the proposed ex- 
periment, and few of his colleagues were zealous in the 
cause. There was, nevertheless, at one time a reasonable 
_—- of the acceptance of the Code, because Sir Joun 
OLKER, then Attorney-General, was deeply impressed 
with the advantage which might be derived from codi- 
fication. On his retirement from office his successor was 
more indifferent or more critical ; and it has been of ill 
omen for the measure that the present House of Commons 
contained from twenty to thirty Queen’s Counsel, all of 
-them with opinions of their own on the subject, and 
<9 of them with ample leisure for professional legis- 
tion. 
It appees that one of the most important of the pro- 
posed alterations in the law fell under the consideration of 
_the Committee almost at the beginning of its proceedings. 
Provisions for the discovery of crime are recommended 
both by obvious expediency and by the practice of 
almost all foreign countries, including Scotland; but, ex- 
.Gept through the cumbrous and inefficient machinery 
_of @ coroner’s inquest in cases of homicide, preliminary 


investigations are unknown to English procedure. There 
is a deep-rooted popular prejudice against any system 
which can be described as inquisitorial, and there has 
always been a traditional belief that guilt must be brought 
home to @ criminal according to the strict rules of the game. 
Recent experience in Ireland has shown the necessity of 
using additional methods of detecting obscure or myste. 
rious crime. ‘The Dublin murderers would probably have 
escaped if the authorities had not been provided with 
power to examine the origin and circumstances of atro- 
cious crimes before they were in a position to prosecute 
the guilty persons. The temporary Crimes Act is, in fact, 
more rational in some of its provisions than the ordinary 
law ; but there is a natural prejudice against precedents. 
furnished by exceptional laws. The Land League members, 
as might be expected, were vehemently opposed to the 
procedure which has facilitated the detection and the con- 
viction of criminals for whom they have always displayed 
cordial sympathy. On the rejection of their extravagant 
demand that Ireland should be excluded from the opera- 
tion of the Bill, the Irish members commenced a system 
of obstruction which would of itself have prevented the 
Grand Committee from completing its labours. If the 
inquiry had proceeded further, almost every proposed 
change in the existing law would have been questioned ; 
and in some instances the accuracy of clauses re-enacting 
the existing law would have been brought into dispute. 


Many jurists have expounded with unanswerable force 
the advantages of codifying the voluminous enactments. 
which have received judicial interpretation. The argu- 
ments in favour of systematic legislation are in trath so. 
entirely one-sided that they may perhaps produce less 
impression thanif they had been used in serious controversy. 
It seems reasonable that a lawyer, or even an intelligent 
layman, should know where to find a definition of the legal 
relations which follow from any given circumstances. At 
present it is in some instances necessary to examine 
the analogies of a new case with judgments which 
often seem conflicting because they apply to distin- 
guishable facts. The labour, the cost, and the risk 
of error would be intolerable if they were not to 
some extent diminished by text-books which are, in 
some instances, unauthoritative codes. By far the sim- 
plest branch of jurisprudence is criminal law; and the 
difficulty which is found in reducing it into a systematic 
shape would augur ill for more complicated undertakiugs 
of the same kind, if crimes and punishments were not more 
dependent than subjects of civil procedure on popular 
opinion. Justices of the peace and jaries have for many 
centuries taken a large part in the administration of 
criminal law; and it is therefore intelligible that the 
community at large should think itself competent to judge 
of proposed modifications of the existing system. 

It is doubtful whether in a future Session it will be 
thought desirable to introduce the Criminal Procedure 
Bill either in the House or in a Standing Committee; but 
perhaps it may be prudent to give the experiment a second 
trial. If the measure is again deferred, it will probably 
be regarded as impracticable, and those who are dissatis- 
fied with the chaotic state of the law will perhaps form the 
inference that Parliament must be content with a Digest 
instead of completing a Code. It was natural and laud- 
able that the more ambitious undertaking should be in the 
first instance preferred. Some parts of the law of criminal 
procedure are in themselves obviously susceptible of im- 
provement, andthe opportunity of a general revision of the 
law ought apparently not to be neglected. In some cases 
it seems absurd formally to re-enact provisions which are 
condemned by competent opinion; and the occasion of a 
Code is favourable to the settlement of disputed questions 
such as the controversy whether prisoners ought to be 
examined either at their own choice or under the com- 
pulsory powers which apply to ordinary witnesses. On 
the other hand, a Digest having the force of law would be 
a great advantage. It might be more possible afterwards 
to introduce amendments in the law when they would fit 
at once into their proper places. Anomalies would be 
more conspicuous, and therefore less defensible, when they 
were continued in an Act of Parliament. There is some 
consolation for legislative failures in the knowledge that 
the prosecution of crime in England is more humanely, and 
on the whole more rationally, conducted than in many other 
countries. The reports of a Continental trial which from 
day to day recalls the medieval tradition of Hucn of 
Lincoln tends to reconcile Englishmen with the inability 
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of Parliaments or of Committees to codify the criminal 


law. 

The Criminal Appeal Bill, which will probably become 
law in the present Session, was a far more questionable 
measure than the Criminal Procedure Bill; but it is 
extremely difficult in the present day to resist with 
success any plausible proposal for the mitigation of alleged 
hardships. When the Law Officers of the Crown propose 
additional securities against unjust capital convictions, 
it seems invidious to protest against a measure which is 
ostensibly or superficially just. Judges and criminal 
lawyers well know that prisoners convicted of capital 
crimes are rarely innocent, and that in extraordinary cases 
the intervention of the Home Secretary may almost always 
be invoked with success. Even after a new trial has been 
held or refused, the Crown will retain, and in some cases 
will exercise, the prerogative of mercy. There is reason 
to fear that the habitual practice of appeal will diminish 
in the minds of the criminal classes, and to some extent 
among the general community, the wholesome belief in 
the soundness of verdicts and in the inexorable nature of 
law. The pretended anomaiy of excluding new trials in 
cases of life and death, when they are of daily occurrence in 
civil litigation, is really imaginary. Verdicts at Nisi Prius 
are often erroneous. Convictions are almost invariably 
just. The modern rage for abolishing anomalies constantly 
tends to the preference of verbal uniformity over the 
adaptation of law to actual circumstances. The main 
danger to be apprehended from the allowance of criminal 
appeals is that capital punishment will be more rarely in- 
flicted than at present. There is no doubt that a practical 
relaxation of the law would, as in some Continental 
countries, especially in Italy, operate as a direct encourage- 
ment to crimes of violence. It is nevertheless not desirable 
that the House of Commons should refuse to act on one of 
the first reports from a Grand Committee. The House 
has already sanctioned the Bill on the second reading, and 
the Committee is properly responsible for the details. The 
passage of the Bankruptcy Bill through another Grand 
Committee affords an argument in favour of the new 
system. Any attempt to renew the discussion of the Bank- 
ruptcy Bill in the House would be rightly discouraged. 


FRENCH REPUBLICAN FOLLIES, 


HE trial of Louise Micuetand of one Poucet who was 

arraigned at the same time, but for a different offence, 
is another proof how little the French Republic has to fear 
from its irreconcilable enemies. No matter’ from which 
side they attack it, they are equally powerless to do it any 
real mischief. The Legitimists preach the indefeasible 
title of the Count of Cuamsorp to the throne of his an- 
cestors, and Frenchmen only smile and shrug their 
shoulders. The Anarchists try to get up a riot in Paris, 
they wave an extemporized black flag, they plunder three 
bakers’ shops and break some crockery—and the only 
result is that their ringleaders are sent to prison. A few 
eager young missionaries take to thrusting incendiary 
pamphlets into the hands of the soldiery, or to throwing 
-bundles of them over barrack walls, and the men they seek 
to convert only give information to their superior officers. 
Whether sentences of six and eight years’ imprisonment 
are too severe a punishment for treasonable attempts 
which have met with so little success is a question on 
which foreigners can hardly pretend to have an opinion. 
The present French method of dealing with offences of 
this kind seems to be to impose heavy penalties and then 
to pardon the offenders long before they have worked 
out their sentence. In England we prefer, as a rule, to 
give lighter punishments, but not to lessen them materially 
after they have once been assigned. Which of the two 
plans is the better is a point which different nations may 
very well be left to settie for themselves. Lovisz MicHet’s 
wits are of the kind which are near allied to madness, and 
if nothing more is heard of her for six years to come no- 
body will be any the worse for her enforced retirement 
Foye politics, while she herself may conceivably be the 

tter. 

The real risk incurred by the Republic comes, not from 
the enemies which the Government is compelled to fight, 
but from the enemy with which it endeavours to make 
terms. How great this risk is it is not easy to deter- 

“mine, but that it exists to a greater or less extent is 


beyond question. The Government seems never to grow 
weary of doing something to irritate French Catholics. 

In dealing with them it forgets all those maxims 

of toleration and liberty of conscience which, where 

politics are concerned, it is so constantly quoting, and 
descends to a kind of brutality which recalls the worst 
traditions of Russian administration in Poland. No an- 

noyance is so petty, no cruelty so mean, but that it 

can find pleasure in inflicting it. The latest and most 
striking instance of this disposition is the abolition of the 

hospital chaplaincies in Paris. From to-morrow each in- 

mate of a public hospital will depend for religious consola- 

tion on his own ability to send fora priest. Ifa patient 

has the strength and the resolution to make his wishes 

known to the attendants, if the attendants are prompt in 

giving notice to the priest of the parish in which the 

hospital is situated, and if the priest, already probably 

overworked in various ways, is able to come at once when 

he is sent for, there is a fair chance that the man will not 

die without the absolution on which he sets so much value. 

But every one of these contingencies necessarily admits 

of doubt, and in one of them this doubt comes very near 

to a negative certainty. It is part of the new regulations 

that a priest shall not enter a hospital unless sent for. Con- 

sequently he will not be able to warna patient that his end 

is drawing near, and, though the doctor or the nurse may 

conceivably do so, it is very much more likely that they 

will think that it is no business of theirs. Thus the patient 

will be left to find out for himself what his state is, and in 

some cases at all events he will not do this until he is no 

longer able to frame an intelligible and peremptory re- 

quest. The priest, when sent for, may not be at home, or 

he may be attending to calls of an equally urgent kind 

among his regular parishioners; and the delay of an hour 

may make all the difference to his reaching the hospital in 

time. But, supposing both these ends of the chain to be 

always in working order, they will be of no use without 

the intervening link. The message from the patient to 

the priest must be conveyed by one of the servants of the 

hospital, and the servants of the hospital are chosen by 

the very authorities who have suppressed the chaplaincies. 
and framed the rule that no priest shall enter the hospital 

unless sent for. The servants of such masters are not likely 

to be over-prompt in carrying the message. They will, as 

a rule, dislike the task, and they will feel that any negli- 

gence they may show in performing it will not be severely 

censured by their employers. The regulations now laid 
down for the hospitals might possibly work fairly well if 
they were sincerely carried out. But why should they 
be sincerely carried out? They are at best a very poor 
substitute for the system under which each hospital has 

its own chaplains living within the building, and so 
always within call ; and a body which has deliberately set 
aside the better plan in favour of the worse is not likely 
to be very careful in giving effect to the ineffectual 
substitute it has wilfally adopted. This is only one aspect. 
of the question. Life in a hospital is not too pleasant 
even under the most favourable conditions, and the visits 
of the chaplain were at least something to break the 
monotony of the weary day, and for those who were 
well enough there were the chapel services. Let it be 
granted that these are but the pleasures of very simple 
folk; the inmates of a great hospital are rarely taken 
from among the most intellectual or the most self-con- 

tained of mankind. Frenchmen cannot all rise, at least 
not at once, to that ampler ether in which the members of 
the Paris municipality have their being. 


The most remarkable thing about this change is the 
moment which has been chosen to carry it out. The Pore 
has written a letter to the Presipent of the Republic, 
which has not been published, but the contents of which 
may easily be divined. He has no doubt called M. 
Grévy’s attention to the spirit in which the Concordat 
has been administered for the last two or three years—to 
the settled resolution to treat the Church as an enemy which 
successive Ministries have shown, to the dispersion of the 
religious orders, the attempt to give atheistic teaching a 
recognized place in elementary schools, the prosecution of 
bishops for simply warning their clergy against the books 
by which this attempt is carried on, and the suspension of 
the salaries of priests who have passed this caution on to 
their flocks. The Porg has an excellent brief in the recent 
policy of the Government; and, as the letter has been 
written in Italian, and so is free from the trammels which 
ordinarily do so much to weaken the effect of Papal 
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documents, he has probably made the most of it. Nor | 
do M. Ferny and his colleagues appear to be blind to the | 
importance which this communication may possess. French 
Ministries have of late shown a curious disposition to will 
the end without willing the means. They give out on 
ali occasions that they are anxious to live at peace with 
the Church, but they never seem to remember that 
peace is a game which two not only can, but must, 
play at. They want to have the momentary gain of 
annoying the clergy, and the solid advantage of living on 
good terms with them. By the one process they hope to 
please the Left in the Chamber, by the other they hope to 
satisfy the Centre panty in the country. At present it is 
by no means clear that the first of these aims is within 
their reach. The moment that the Left has obtained one 
concession it sets to work to demand another, and if it 
fails to get it, all that has formerly been granted to it goes 
for nothing. But it is quite certain that the Left in the 
Chamber and the Centre in the country cannot be gratified 
by one and the same ecclesiastical policy, and the question 
for Ministers to settle with themselves is which they mean 
to play for in the end. The professions which M. Grévy 
is no doubt charged to convey to the Porg in answer to 
his letter will go for nothing unless they are accompanied 
by some show of an intention to give effect to them. All 
the evidence of this kind which M. Ferry has thought 
proper to give up to this time is the definitive suppression 
of the hospital chaplaincies. If his object is conciliation, 
it will hardly be attained on his present lines. 


¢ 


CORRUPT PRACTICES. 


— any one who takes pleasure in regarding politics 
from the sarcastic point of view, the Corrapt Prac- 
tices Bill and the debates on it, and the comments on those | 
debates made by the supporters of Mr. Giapstoner’s Go. | 
vernment, must be a source of unfailing amusement. The 
journals and the speakers who are loudest about obstruction | 
can find no fault with the days and nights which are spent | 
in solemnly debating whether the nursery gate which is | 
henceforward to protect the tender conscience of the. 
British elector is to have two bars or three, to be made of | 
deal or of oak, to be painted or to be stained. There is 
really no exaggeration in this disrespectful comparison, for 
the general spirit of the measure is as childish and as un- 
favourable to healthy national life as its special provisions 
are pettifogging and tyrannical. But the time spent over 
them is not grudged by Radicals, partly perhaps because it is | 
hoped that the Agricultural Holdings Bill, obnoxious to 
the English tenant-righters, may be staved off, and partly | 
because of the air of conscious virtue which the Corrupt | 
Practices Bill itself enables the best of Governments to | 
assume. Ifa night is taken up with discussion on matters | 
of real importance to the country—the state of the army, 
the imbroglio in South Africa, or the like—the next morn- 
ing or the next afternoon is sure to produce a solemn dia- 
tribe on the impertinence and irrelevance of such discus- 
sions. Buta Corrupt Practices Bill is a different matter. 
The poor but honest elector is, it seems, so much more 
likely to remember his poverty than his honesty that he 
requires to be saved from himself and from the tempter, 


and no trouble can be too great that is devoted to the | J 


means of saving him. It is slightly consolatory to those who | 
cannot look at matters political from the point of view of | 
mere sarcasm, and it certainly need not diminish the enjoy- 
ment of those who can, to find that the extreme virtue of the | 
Government is alarming some of its most fervent sup- 
porters who are not too fervent to be clear-sighted. It 
is quite true, as has been already pointed out, that the form | 
the Bill seems likely to take will make it almost impossible 
for an independent candidate to’ gain a seat anywhere ex- 
cept in the Universities. But it is also clear that the 
operations of the Caucus, though stimulated powerfully by 
it, will be rendered extremely dangerous until the good 
time comes when Mr. ‘ScunapHorst can appoint judges as 
well as nominate members, Perhaps the ingenuity of Sir 
-Hewry James, which has already been equal to the task 
_ of retaining the “chapel screw ” on the Government side, 
_while excluding it on the side opposed to the Government, 
will lets remedy this slight defect. 
The “probability of some such attempt being made is 
increased by the extraordinary conduct of the Government 
in reference to Sir W. Hart-Dyxe’s amendment giving 


be kept. 


power to proceed summarily against persons misconducting 
themselves during an election. On the face of it it might 
have been supposed that, if the anxiety of the Arrorney. 
GeneraL to put down these practices was genuine, he 
would at once embrace a proposal which, whatever objec. 
tions there may be to it (and there are some of magnitude), 
is certainly a more practical one for furthering the osten- 
sible purposes of the Bill than any single clause of the 
Bill itself. The singular objection that the magistrates 
would be partisans will not hold water for a moment, for, 
as has been well pointed out, there are Recorders, County 
Court judges, and other perfectly impartial officials whose 
services could be very easily made available. The real 
reason of the reluctance of the Government must be looked 
for in the fact, practically acknowledged on both sides of 
the House, that the amendment would be a severe blow 
to the Birmingham system of electioneering, as it was 
carried on notoriously at Oxford and less notoriously at 
other places in the last great party contest. Obviously 
the disabilities which (half against its will, no doubt) the 
Government has indirectly placed on local Caucuses by 
the measure would be greatly mitigated by the extension 
of this system, and would of themselves offer the strongest 
temptations to its extension. Mr. ScHNnapHorst’s carpet- 
baggers will undoubtedly start east and west and north 
and south at the next general election, and it will be neces- 
sary that they should be supported. The manner of sup- 
port is not difficult to conjecture, though it may require 
frequent discussions of the great question “ How to 
“ manage elections under the Corrupt Practices Bill? ” to 
perfect it. But with a summary clause there is no doubt 
that these discussions will have to be much more pro- 
longed, and that it will be much more difficult to arrive at 
a safe conclusion. It is especially difficult to establish a 
case against practitioners of this class from the election- 
petition point of view—a point of view which regards 
chiefly, if not wholly, the upsetting of a particular return. 
It is difficult to prove agency, not easy to prove identity, 
and impossible, or nearly so, to trace the funds used to the 
candidate in any compromising fashion. But the mere 
act of bribery or treating, or whatever it is, is, with sharp 
watching, not difficult to prove at the time, and as it 
would be to the interest of the candidates to institute pro- 
ceedings, there is little doubt that a sharp watch would 
It is indeed possible to disapprove strongly of 
the inquisitorial proceedings which the clause would in- 
troduce. Bnt that isa disapproval which applies to the 


whole Bill. The only difference between Sir W. Harr- 


Dyxe’s proposal and most of Sir Henry Jamus’s is that 
the former means business, and is directed only against 
unquestionable evils, while the latter are to a great extent 
illusory, and to a still greater extent mischievous and 
partisan, Nor can it be said that the explanation just 
given convicts Sir W. Hart-Dyxe of acting in his own party 
interest likewise. For it cannot be too often repeated that 
no evil of Caucus machinery is likely long to be confined— 
even if any such evil is at present confined—to one politi- 
cal party. The Caucus is the enemy simpliciter—the 
enemy not of one party except by accident, but the enemy 
of everything that is healthy in English political life and 
admirable in English political history. If both political 
parties had sufficient courage, they could not do better 
than drop the present inefficient and hypocritical Bill, and 
join in promoting a Bill for the Utter Suppression and 
Total Abolition of Caucuses and Caucus Machinery. 


Unfortunately, the hardest of the adjectives which have 
just been used of the Bill itself is by no means applicable 
only to one side in Parliament. It would be too much 
to expect a member of the Government (despite the 
astonishing and phenomenal freedom of private judg- 
ment which members of the present Government seem to 
enjoy) to denounce the measure in the terms it deserves. 
Perhaps the Lorp Cuancettor will follow up his denun- 
ciation of Mr. CuamBer.ain’s pet measure for paying divi- 
dends out of capital by denouncing this Bill. But for the 
present such a display of zafpyoia is not to be expected on 
the Government side. No similar cause of reticence 
applies to the Opposition ; and it is a subject of serious 
regret that no politician of eminence there has taken the 
opportunity to speak as it deserves of this mischievous 
attempt to supply voters with a substitute for conscience 
and public spirit, and to punish A. for what is in reality B.’s 
misconduct. Thecommonsenseand the aptitude for business 
which distinguish Sir Ricnarp Cross are remarkably out of 
place in his present position. It is supposed, it would seem, 
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to be necessary for persons who have been, and are likely to 
be again, in office to express the conventional horror of cor- 
rapt practices. They dare not, apparently, speak what they 
yustthink, andinform the House of Commonsand the public 
that they decline to be parties to a traditional display of 
humbug. No one of mark among the Tory party has yet 
had the courage and wisdom which the Bishop of Prvsr- 
porouGH showed in another matter, and declared that he 
would rather see Englishmen free than compulsorily moral. 
No one has denounced the unquestionably mischievous 
result of petty definitions of what morality 1s and is not, 
and pettier penalties for a breach of the definition. No 
one has pointed out that the effect of such measures of 
minute prohibition is to license whatever is not prohibited, 
instead of encouraging and training the healthy sense of 
the individual to decide for himself what is right and 
wrong in such matters. Noone has risen to argue that what 
is wanted is a good Honse of Commons, and that a House 


~ of Commons of delegates and deputies and carpet-baggers 


such as the Bill tends to provide can never be good. Yet 
all these things it is the business of an Opposition to point 
out, and especially the business of a Conservative Oppo- 
sition. No speaker could possibly have a stronger case 
than a Tory speaker who should show the ludicrous 
failure—evidenced and acknowledged by this Bill—of the 
measures in reference to enlargement of the franchise and 
secresy of voting which the Tory party proper has always 
opposed. These inducements, one would think, are strong; 
but apparently the charms of claiming to belong to a 
“moral family” of politicians are stronger, and the 
chance of securing a rag of the Government mantle of 
virtue has been too much for the front Opposition bench. 


THE ILBERT BILL. 


bag assemblage of Anglo-Indians on Monday last was 
distinguished by some new and striking features. 
Platform oratory has been on the increase in India in spite 
of Lord BroveHam’s dictum that, in that country, men 
“ neither debate nor write.” But, except on the occasion 
of a royal marriage, a famine or tropical visitation, or the 
departure of some successful Governor or Commander-in- 
Chief, meetings in town halls have been generally con- 
fined to a class. Planters and merchants comprising Her 
Masssty’s Opposition have met at intervals to denounce 
Her Majesty’s Government when bent on some measure 
affecting indigo-planting, commerce, or the landed inte- 
rests. During the Sepoy mutiny meetings were convened 
in India and in England to cast discredit on the noble policy 
of Lord Canninc. On nearly all these occasions there has 
been a distinct cleavage in the ranks of Anglo-Indian 
society. During the past week these distinctions have 
been effaced. Members of Council, Chief Commissioners, 
and other high executive and judicial officers were seen 
standing on the same platform with editors, influential 
merchants, and eloquent barristers long known for their 
skill in exposing the errors of Indian Administrations and 
expounding British rights. It is now quite impossible to 
speak in other than respectful terms of such an assemblage, 
or to call it a mere agitation of briefless lawyers, shricking 
adventurers, or discontented civil and military officers. 
Not less remarkable than the composition of the assembly 
were the varieties of reasoning and experience which led 
to a practical unanimity of conclusion. Sir ALEXANDER 
Axborunor, as Chairman, opened the proceedings in a 
speech of singular dignity, force, and moderation. We can 
give it no higher praise than that, in argument and dic- 
tion, it would have been equally appropriate had the 
speaker been still in his former place in the Council-chamber 
at Madras or Calcutta. With very trifling exceptions, the 
same abstinence from irritating topics or haughty denun- 
ciation of Oriental failings characterized the utterances of 
those who took up the subject where the Chairman left it. 
There is good reason to believe that there was no previous 
concert between any of the movers or seconders about the 
division of subjects or the mode of attack. Any one of 
some four or five speeches contained matter enough to 
throw doubts on the policy of the Bill. Taken together, 
from the different points of view of the speakers, the ad- 
dresses are simply overwhelming and irresistible. The 
Subsequent meeting of the East India Association has not 
contributed a single fact or argument calculated to throw 
discredit on Monday’s proceedings. 
The existence and retention of a legislative anomaly in 


favour of the energetic, independent, and occasionally 
troublesome Englishman, was justified by reference to other 
anomalies whick the most ardent legislator would never 
venture to touch. The enormous privileges of caste, the 
strange customs of marriage, divorce, death, and inheri- 
tance, had all been tolerated under British rule. Entrance 
into the Zenana is, for all judicial purposes, still barred 
to the English magistrate when on the track of crimi- 
nals, and no Rani, Begum, or lady of rank, has ever been 
subpoenaed from her seclusion to appear as witness before 
even the highest judicial tribunal. Recently, the Legis- 
lature has stereotyped privilege in favour of native gentle- 
men of position, and at the discretion of the executive 
Governments has exempted them from attendance in civil 
suits before any Court in the country. In truth, there 
is no society in which privilege is so highly valued by 
the nobleman, is so little resented by the agriculturist 
or trader, and sits so lightly and easily on the mass of 
the community, as is the case in India. It was, after 
this, not difficult for the speakers to justify the exemp- 
tion which the Englishman claims. A dealer in country 
produce, a tea-planter, an agent for some house, in 
Cachar, Assam, the Wynaad, or the Doon, throngh his 
own act or that of his native staff, becomes involved in 
litigation. A charge is brought against him not grave 
enough to warrant his committal to any one of the High 
Courts, though quite serious enough to impair his pros- 
pects and character, and to subject him, before the magis- 
trate or the judge, to sentences respectively of three 
months or one year. Is there anything calculated to shock 
our notions of equity, propriety, and fairness in the 
demand that the trial should be held before an English- 
man who, to a knowledge of law and native languages, 
adds an appreciation of the character, position, and pro- 
clivities of his erring or unfortunate countryman? The 
“anomaly ”’ would be really greater if, in the case of isola- 
tion from friends and counsel, the trial took place before 
a single native judge. This argument was backed up by 
evidence showing that several experienced natives were 
prepared not to accept but to deprecate this new respon- 
sibility ; that in any action where English susceptibilities 
were much excited there would be more danger of in- 
ability on the part of a native magistrate to deal sternly 
with facts and of a miscarriage of justice; and that the 
spectacle of the ordinary loafer brought before a similar 
functionary might be about as edifying as that of the sailor 
who in Marryat’s novel was brought before the Pasha, 
and got off by telling wonderful yarns. It was also 
shown, in handling this portion of the subject, that the — 
advocates of the Bill, abandoning the ground of ano- 
malies, have based their pleas on the high qualifications 
of the native judge and the necessity for giving full 
and free scope to his legal knowledge and ability. 
It is surely more correct to say that in criminal pro- 
ceedings, if any considera‘ion is to be shown, it should be 
shown to the accused. It is not for any judge to claim the 
class of prisoners whom he is to try. In all civilized coun- 


‘tries it is the prisoner who may object to the summary 


jurisdiction of a magistrate, or claim trial by jury, or chal- 
lenge the list of jurymen. In India, where, as it was 
pointedly said on Monday, a magistrate in less advanced 
districts must be counsel for the prosecution, counsel 
for the defence, jury, and judge, it is not so very illogical, 
inequitable, anomalous, or inconsistent, for the prisoner to 
demand that the person who has to discharge all these 
varied functions should be one of his own colour and 
creed. 


But the arguments against the Bill were supported by 
facts of far more vital significance than the weighty testi- 
mony of ex-judges and Commissioners, or the witty and 
forcible illustrations of Irish advocates. It is now admitted 
that a second reference to men outside the Simla Ring— 
that is to the district officers who are not yet obliterated by 
the Bill for Self-Government—has resulted in a remarkable 
opposition to the Bill. It has also been discovered that, 
owing to railroads and accelerated communication by 
post and telegraph, an electric touch of sympathy runs 
through the whole English community. When Macav.ay 
was burnt in effigy in 1836, it was a far cry from Madras 
or Bombay to Calcutta. Now, it is known that meetings 
will be held on the same day at Silchar and at Mercara ; 
and, while an orator is addressing an enthusiastic meeting 
in the Town Hall in Calcutta, his auditory may be inflamed 
and excited by the news that their sentiments are bein 


reciprocated by an equally important assemblage conv 
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for the same purpose at that very moment at Madras. 
The expressions that rise to the lips on such occasions, 
though not invariably in the purest taste, are almost ex- 
cusable when we know for certain that Mr. I:sert’s Bill 
was not designed to remedy any one positive defect or 
administrative failure; that no executive officers had 
uttered one word of complaint against Englishmen as 
either defying or obstructing the ordinary courts of 
justice ; that, as regards the mass of the native commu- 
nity, it would confer not the smallest benefit nor remove 
the minutest grievance ; and that the whole question had 
been taken up, analysed, and dropped so lately as 1872. 
Well might the speakers ask alee it was the deliberate 
intention of the Indian Government to supply fuel for 
fresh agitation every ten years. Then, too, the anomaly 
of certain exceptional privileges still to be reserved to the 
Erglishman, even if the Bill should pass, would remain as 
glaring and offensive as ever, and would again tempt the 
attack of the native agitator and the prentice hand of 
some legislator not troubled with results and nourished, 
as MacavuLay said, on trope and figure in the cloisters of 
Oxford. 

The tendency of all unnecessary legislation in England 
may be merely to harass a few interests, to hamper freedom 
of contract, and to provoke the jealousies and rivalries 
of classes. But a similar policy in India makes good 
government almost impossible, and raises questions which 
strike experts with positive awe and dismay. Prominence 
has now been given to every sentiment which ought to be 
kept out of sight. Maxims on which statesmen are pre- 
pared to act quietly if necessary, without always parading 
them in laws, proclamations, and manifestoes, have been 
openly brandished in the face of agitators taught by 
English education to feel ashamed of their previous de- 
basement. Old antipathies have been revived; violent 

_ contrasts suggested; controversy has been embittered ; 

_ and any strong language employed by English journalists 
has been ontdone by the virulence and mendacity of native 
scribblers. Hardly a speaker at the meeting but was 
prepared to produce private letters or to quote extracts 
from native papers showing a tension on one side and a 
violence of invective on the other without a parallel since 
the days of 1857. In face of this raging tempest of contro- 
versy one or two journalists bid the Government to stand. 
“‘ firm ” and pass the Bill. Sir W. Harcourt once compared 
the action of his opponents to that of an engine-driver 
who, seeing the signal of danger, puts on fresh steam. 
If, after the reference to experienced officials, the alarm of 
residents in India, the temperate but forcible language 
of the speakers at St. James’s Hall, and the comments of 
the daily press, the Government persist in turning the 
draft into law, they will much resemble the driver of an 
express-train who, seeing from afar both lines strewn with 
shattered tracks and splintered carriages, refuses to apply 
the brake, and hurries on to increase the universal havoc. 
And, amidst all doubts, prophecies, denunciations, and 
fears, we may be pretty sure of one thing—that, had 
the removal of any anomalous caste privilege or “ incon- 
“ grnity”’ affected any considerable portion of the native 
community, and had it excited amongst them one-half 
the amount of opposition not unreasonably shown by the 
whole English population, we should very soon have heard 
the last of Bills for removing anomalies and blots. 


IRISH AFFAIRS, 


VHE lull of interest in Irish matters which has taken 
place recently is not an ill sign, nor is the slight dis- 
turbance of that loll which several small measures in Par- 
liament, and one or two events of some importance out of 
Parliament, have still more recently caused, to be deplored. 
It is exceedingly short-sighted statesmanship which at- 
tempts, as Mr. Guiapstone has twice attempted, to deal 
with Ireland by devising a batch of big measures for her 
-once in ten years, and then thrusting all Irish questions 
aside with an impatient “ Let me hear no more of you.” 
Perhaps it is not unfair to set down in part to this bad 
habit the extraordinary mistake which seems to have 
‘been committed in reference to assisted emigration, 
cand which, though it may have been exaggerated, Mr. 
Tri veLyaN was not able satisfactorily todeny. It might 
have been thought that even the most blundering of 
Governments would take the utmost care to prevent such 
a mishap. M-swithstanding the fondness with which 


Americans repeat the time-honoured saying that every 
immigrant who lands is worth so many dollars to the 
country, all observant students of contemporary economics 
know that—in the older States at least—the pinch of 
superfluous population has been more than once felt of late 
years. There is still room for millions and hundreds of 
millions, no doubt; but considerably more management ig 
necessary to fit them into their places than used to be the 
case. Moreover, their “alliance with an Irish rebel party,” 
as Mr. Bricut might in this case truly observe, if he cared 
to speak the truth about his friends, makes it important for 
American politicians to do something, if they conveniently 
can, to satisfy the corresponding members of the Parnellite 
and anti-emigration faction in Ireland. As far as the 
facts have been hitherto reported, there is no reason what- 
ever to find fault with the American Government or the 
New York officials. Every country has a right to object 
to the debarkation on its soil of shiploads of paupers 
destitute of the means of supporting themselves, incapa- 
citated in some cases by age or infirmity from earn. 
ing a living, and in others disqualified for doing so by 
years of semi-idleness in the workhouse. No Englishman, 
however much he may be convinced of the necessity of 
reducing the Irish population, wishes the United States to 
pay the Poor-rates of the. British Empire, and no English- 
man who possesses any common sense can fail to see that 
this kind of emigration, even if it were tolerated by the 
receiving country, would do no good in the long run 
to England. It is the swarming occupiers who want 
thinning, the families which are yearly increasing who 
should be weeded out and sent to places where they may 
live with profit to themselves and to their new country. Nor 
is the alleged practice less discreditable as a matter of 
administrative detail than unwise as a matter of general 
policy. The plans for assisting emigration which have been 
resolved on may not be perfect, but it cannot be fairly 
charged on them that they encourage such proceedings 
as these. On the contrary, where they have been properly 
carried out, as in the case of the Tuke emigrants, no com- 
plaints whatever have been made in America, and the 
emigration has, as far as can be judged, been completely 
successful. The bad judgment of some local authorities, 
and the supineness of those who ought to have looked after 
them, seem to have given what may prove to be a serious 
check to the application of the one method of treatment 
which beyond question, save from the disaffected, will do 
Ireland good. 

Of the minor measures which during this week and last 
have been brought before Parliament respecting Ireland, 
it is not necessary to say very mach. The promised assis- 
tance to Irish fisheries is a matter of real importance, and 
if Ireland is to be taken in hand as if she were in statu 
pupillari, there are few forms in which the tutorial ad- 
ministration of her affairs is likely to do more good. A 
passing wonder as to the apparent inexhaustibleness of 
that widow’s cruse, the Irish Church Surplus, may have 
been excited, as well asa passing amusement at the in- 
genuity with which either Mr. Courtney went out of his way 
to make the Government unpopular, or the Government 
went out of its way to make Mr. Courtney ridiculous. Mr. 
McCarrtuy’s plan for the abolition of the Vice-Royalty was 
probably not serious, and it was therefore appropriately 
illustrated by the withdrawal of Mr. O’Donye.t from the 
Irish party, which may be fairly described as also an 
incident somewhat lacking in seriousness. Since these 
two projects met with such a different fate ten days ago, 
not a few others have made their appearance also with 
various fortune. That Counties Roscommon and Tipperary 
have at last obtained the prospect of ten thousand pounds, 
which is said to have been given to them many years ago, 
though some economical difficulties have postponed their 
enjoyment, must be very satisfactory to Counties Tipperary 
and Roscommon. It may be feared, however, that Mr. 
O’KeE.t1y’s success will encourage a delusion specially pre- 
valent in the minds of Irishmen of the lower class, that 
there are vast funds somewhere out of which they are 
somehow injuriously kept. 

Lord Spencer’s address at Limerick must be read with 
interest, though it can hardly be read with a very sanguine 
feeling. There is no doubt that Lord Spencer pointed out 
the more excellent way—indeed the only excellent way— 
for Ireland; but there is no doubt also that there are 
voices far more numerous and far more influential with 
Irishmen than Lord Spencer’s which are industriously 


' recommending the opposite direction. The double tenure 
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under which Irish agriculture now works, or does not 
work, is, in the opinion of most impartial authorities, an 
unlikely one to secure agricultaral prosperity, but it isstill 

ssible for Ireland to be prosperous under it. Withadue 
thinning of population and consolidation of holdings, with 
the development of the fisheries and the encouragement of 
the various formsof home industry suitable toan agricultural 
people, and with the carrying on of agriculture itself in the 
spirit which the Lorp LIgvUTENANT recommends, there is no 
reason why Ireland should not, if agitators would permit, 
enjoy an existence somewhat artificial indeed, and sugges- 
tive rather more of the model village of a good squire than 
is altogether desirable, but still presenting an agreeable 
contrast to her actual condition. But farmers will not 
teke the extra trouble necessary to make, as in the instance 
to which Lord Spencer referred, butter which sells at 
ninety-six pounds sell at a hundred and twenty, when 
they are craving for a fresh slice of their landlord's pro- 
perty; and the peasant who should devote himself 
vigorously to poultry-keeping when the prospect of having 
no rent to pay is dangled before him would be a pheno- 
menal Irish peasant, and perhaps a rather phenomenal 
man. Itis so much easier to suggest that Donegal should 
march on Meath than tosuggest that Donegal should develop 
Donegal ; so much pleasanter to blame the grasping land- 
lord than to hint that an occupier who takes everything out 
of the soil and puts nothing in can hardly expect to 
flourish; so much more popular to talk of reclamation of 
waste lands than to urge good husbandry of lands that 
are occupied. Nove tabula every few years are undoubtedly 
the simplest way of balancing farm accounts, and perhaps 
it may be added without unfairness that the platform is 
afield which can be worked with greater pecuniary ad- 
vantage to the worker than the more literal fields of 
Treland. All these things tell against the chance of a 
hearing for such very commonplace, though also very com- 
mon-sense, advice as Lord Spencer’s. Yet in the following of 
that advice lies the only chance of Irish prosperity, and 
therefore it is the plain duty of men in Lord Spencer’s 
position not to ety the repetition of it. It is also fair 
to acknowledge that there are signs of returning sanity in 
Irish life. Despite the exaggerated reports of a very 
ordinary disturbance at the Curragh, the experiment 
of calling out the Irish militia appears to have an- 
swered unexpectedly well. The Viceroy has had in some 
places an enthusiastic, and in all a decent, reception. 


Whether Mr. Heaty is or is not returned for Monaghan— ° 


a result which the so-called Irish Liberal party are doing 
their best to secure by running a candidate—the extrava- 
gance of his utterances during his canvas has found little 
echo, and falls, on the whole, upon the ear rather like 
the forced exaggeration of a speaker who is not sure of 
himself or his hearers. Despite the ravings of the Irish- 
American press, there is Jittle doubt that the justice meted 
to the murderers of the Phoenix Park and to the scoun- 
drels who joined in the dynamite plot has had a decidedly 
sobering effect. Things are thus, as far as Ireland is con- 
cerned, looking somewhat better. But it is never to be 
forgotten that the mair, if not the sole, cause of this im- 
provement is that return to vigorous and intelligent 
methods of government of which Lord Spencer, alone of 
his present colleagues, deserves the credit. 


SENTIMENTAL LEGISLATION, 


‘a great truth that work of the kind which is better 
left alone is found for idle hands to do is exemplified 
passing well by the Criminal Law Amendment Bill intro- 
duced in the House of Lords. The members of the Upper 
House complain that Ministers leave them unoccupied 
during the greater part of the Session; and it is perhaps 
only natural that they have turned to mischief to employ 
their leisure. The Earl of Datwovuste’s Bill is an example 
of the kind of mischief which is becoming continually more 
common. The Lords had a sufficiently practical matter to 
deal with, and have had abundant time allowed them to 
find a remedy for a notorious evil. It is two years since 
attention was called to the fact that travellers for foreign 
brothels made a business of enticing Englishwomen abroad, 
in many cases under false pretences. As soon as the 
nuisance began to be looked into it was found to be only 
one of many. Inquirers soon discovered, what indeed was 
obvious enough without much inquiry, that juvenile pros- 
titation is practised to u vbumetul extent in Loudon. 


These were the evils with which Parliament was called 
upon to deal. It would not have been easy to find a remedy 
for either. The immorality which is bred of poverty, 
ignorance, and promiscuity of life cannot be wholly pre- 
vented from producing its natural consequences. But it 
is possible to stop open traffic in vice. The poor crea- 
tures who are brought up in entire ignorance of what is 
meant by decency, and the oven more hopeless class who 
become vicious in spite of better inflaences, cannot be 
saved from going their natural road. It was within the 
bounds of possibility, however, to give such as have better 
instincts some security against being entrapped and mis- 
led. The Lords have chosen to set about their work in a 
spirit which makes success impossible. They have gone 
beyond an attempt to deal with crime, and have tried to 
legislate against vice. The zeal which burns in the framers 
of Sunday Closing Bills has eaten them ap. To punish a 
small class of offenders they have framed a measure which 
disregards well-known natural facts, and would defeat its 
own object both because it tries to do too much and because 
it would be liable to be used as an instrument of extortion. 


The Earl of Datuovsis’s Bill is marked by abundance 
of the minor defects naturally produced by the spirit in 
which it was drawn up. The raising of the age under 
which the consent of the girl is no defence against a 
criminal action for seduction from thirteen to sixteen 
is one of them. The intention of the framers of 
the Bill was no doubt excellent; but it takes no 
notice of sufficiently notorious facts. Another instance 
of the same unthinking zeal is the new clause in- 
troduced in Committee, by which the seduction of a 
girl under eighteen by any one having authority over 
her, is made a misdemeanour, to be punished by two 
years’ imprisonment. The desire to punish a most in- 
famous offence is natural and commendable, but the 
vagueness of the language used would make the clause 
liable to much abuse. The capital defect of the Bill lies 
indeed in the fact that it could only be worked by a most 
inquisitorial police system. The police would be authorized 
by it to enter any house which they suspected to be a 
brothel, even if no complaint were made by the neighbour- 
hood. That alone would be an immense addition to their 
power, but it is as nothing compared to the right they 
would have under this Bill to arrest any man or woman on 
the charge of loitering for an immoral purpose. The 
bishops and noble lords who voted for this Bill would cer- 
tainly not approve of any such system as is enforced in 
Paris, but their Bill would practically lead to the evils 
which it is said on good authority have been produced 
there. After allowing for the exaggeration of political 
partisanship, there is good evidence that the authority of 
the Parisian Police des Mceurs has sometimes been grossly 
abused, or has caused crael suffering through the mere 
stupidity of the agents. The Lords’ Bill would not 
only make wrongs of the same kind possible in Eng- 
land, but would open the way for an immense amount of 
extortion. The spirit of the majority was well illustrated 
by a passage in the speech of the Archbishop of York. He 
appealed to the Lords to save chaste womeu of the work- 
ing classes from the wrong done by seeing the flaunting 
insolence of the prostitutes who live among them. Apart 
from the fact that it is not the duty of Parliament to save the 
more weak-kneed kind of virtuous persons from the pain they 
may feel at seeing the prosperity of the wicked, the Arcu- 
BISHOP may be sure that nobody knows the real character 
of that prosperity better than the respectable women of the 
working class. They hate and despise it, and whenever 
they cease to do so fifty such Bills as this wil! do nothing 
to stop the spread of immorality. The ArcusisHor also took 
occasion to support his assertion that vice of this character 
is not a fixed quantity by citing the fact that many Uni- 
versity men lead very orderly lives. The House of Lords 
has obviously taken this standpoint, and set itself to 
legislate for an imaginary people. The men of this nation 
are all brought up among the most wholesome influ- 
ences, trained in the healthiest way, and supplied with 
every motive to avoid immorality. Such a people would 
probably need no Criminal Law Amendment Bills. Any 
law which is intended to check immorality can be made 
effective ou!y by attention to certain elementary facts. 
It must be such a law as can be enforced on a community 
of ordinary men. Unfortunately, ordinary men do not 
look upon vice of a certain kind as archbishops and bishops 
do. They can be kept from immorality to a great degree 


| under certain circumstances. When, as is the case in 
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Ireland, a strong religious feeling is used by an influential 
clergy to make marriage the rule for men before they are 
twenty, and women before they are eighteen, immorality 
can be reduced to a minimum. 

The Lords’ excess of puritanical zeal is the more irri- 
tating because there can be no question that the attention 
of Parliament might very profitably be directed to amend- 
ing the laws as to criminal immorality. Most healthy- 
minded men will agree with the Bishop of Rocrester that 
ruffians who have been guilty of rape on girls should be 
flogged. The same punishment might, as Sir James 
Sreruen has suggested, be meted out to gangs of men 
who inflict the same wrong on women. It is notorious to 
everybody that the streets of London, and probably of 
most of the great towns in England, are often in a scanda- 
lously disorderly state. Anybody who chooses to use his 
eyes can see that juvenile prostitution is carried on in a 
shamelessly open way. Such offences against decency 
might be, and should be, effectually punished. But if a 
remedy is to be found, it must be by keeping steadily 
to practical common sense, and directing the law only 
against what everybody recognizes as a crime or, at least, a 
nuisance. By refusing to keep within these comparatively 
humble bounds, the House of Lords has taken the most 
effectual way of providing that nothing shall be done at 
all. The House of Commons, which has at last been 
persuaded to throw aside the Contagious Diseases Acts 
because they were said to have led to unjust interference 
with innocent persons, would stultify itself if it accepted 
the Lords’ Bill, which would establish a ten times more 
searching system of police supervision. The Criminal 
Law Amendment Bill might no doubt be so recast in the 
Lower House as to be made a useful measure. But it is 
doubtful whether the Commons would have either the 
time or the energy for the task at this late period of the 
Session, and still more doubtful whether the Lords could 
accept the amendments which would be needed to make 
the Bill capable of being worked. It is more probable 
that, if the work is to be done at all, it must be begun 
afresh in another place well out of reach of such eager 
morality as has been shown in the House of Lords. 


THE BANKRUPTCY BILL. 
ae members of the Standing Committee on Trade 


were fully entitled to indulge in mutual congratula- 
tions, and even self-laudation, at the end of their labours 
on the Bankruptcy Bill. They have performed their part 
in the trial of the new machinery for hastening the de- 
spatch of public business in a highly creditable manner. 
hey have not only been punctual in attendance, but have 
kept to the matter in hand, and wasted no time when they 
were in the Committee-room. Members have not aired 
their eloquence, or risen continually to order, or indulged 
in the diversion of personal squabbles—all ways of vary- 
ing the monotony of work which seem to have had irre- 
sistible attractions in the sister Committee. It is true that 
they have not had to work under conditions of any con- 
siderable difficulty. The Bill is a sufficiently simple and 
practical one ; most of the members are very familiar with 
the subject, and know that it is in pressing need of legis- 
lative treatment. The whole business world is calling for 
a Bankruptcy Bill, and would have little patience with 
anything like obstraction. Then, too, the members had to 
show that Standing Committees were a useful addition to 
the machinery of Parliament. Under the circumstances 
it is not very wonderful that a fair spell of work 
should have been done. But although the feat was 
not a great one, it has only been performed at all because 


They separate for the present with an agreeable conviction 
that there never has been seen a more laborious Com. 
mittee, a more judicious Chairman, or a more reasonable 
Minister. 


Mr. CHamBeratn, in thanking his fellow Committee-men 
for their assistance, gave itas his opinion that the Bill had 
been very much improved by the changes introduced in 
the course of discussion. This compliment was probably 
perfectly sincere. None of the amendments made haye 
affected the essential parts of the measure in the least 
degree. Asarule they touch mere matters of detail, and 
their general tendency is to make the law more severe as 
against the debtor, and to strengthen the hands of the 
Board of Trade. The clauses which provide for the esta- 
blishment of a strict Government control over the adminis. 
tration of a bankrupt’s effects have not been modified 
at all, and were scarcely even attacked. These clauses 
are the most vital part of the measure, and are 
exactly those which had been most severely criticized, 
In the debate on the second reading Sir Joun Lusnock 
and others attacked them as radically wrong in principle. 
But Mr. Cuampertatin declared that he considered them 
essential, and would stand or fall by them, and his critics 
have apparently been convinced that the business com- 
munity would not bear them out in attempting any oppo. 
sition. All the clauses of the fourth part, which provide 
for the appointment of official receivers by the Board of 
Trade, will be reported by the Committee to the House, 
and it may be taken for granted that no further attack 
will be made on them. The only amendment made is 
intended to increase the power of the Board as to the 
choice of persons to be receivers. The alternative scheme 
of Sir Joun Lussock, which would have tried to improve 
the administration of the bankruptcy laws by increasing 
the power of the creditors, may be considered as definitively 
rejected. It remains to be seen whether the state of 
things which the Bill will establish will prove acceptable 
on application. There is force in the argament that any 
Bill which is to be effective must provide some means for 
controlling the administration of a bankrapt’s affairs in an 
effective way, and there is no doubt that the present system 
allows of much and scandalous laxity. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s 
measure will prevent that; but it will do it by an immense 
extension of Government inspection. It takes for granted 
all through that creditors cannot be trusted to show com. 
mon honesty or intelligence in the management of their 
own affairs, unless they are looked after by a Board of 
Trade official. Mr. CuamBer.ain spoke more than once of 
the honesty, thoroughness, and intelligence of inspection 
by Government officials in a tone of enthusiasm which is 
something new in the mouth of an English man of busi- 
ness and Radical. The working of the Merchant Shipping 
Act, as far at least as it provides for the inspection of un+ 
seaworthy ships, scarcely bears him out in his confidence ; 
but he would perhaps account for failure in this case by 
saying that the powers of the Board of Trade are not 
sufficient. No such defect can be alleged against the 
Bankruptcy Act. The opponents of centralization only 
succeeded in modifying the Bill in one respect. It con- 
tained aclause requiring that the assets of a bankrupt 
should be paid into the Bank of England. The opposition to 
this was so strong that fora moment the Bill was in danger. 
The clause was criticized on the ground that it would 
lead to waste of time and confusion, but its unpopularity 
was probably quite as much due to the jealousy of the 
country bankers. With the tact he showed all through, 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN suggested a compromise which gave the 
creditors power to call upon the Board of Trade to open 
an account at a local bank. Some other modifications were 
made in the Bill by the Psesipent of the Boarp of Trape 


the members of the Committee have shown temper 
and moderation. There is much in Mr. CHampBertain’s 
measure which is far from welcome to many of them. 


If the members who are strongly opposed to the severe. 


Government inspection, and the centralization which the 
Bill will establish, had opposed for the sake of opposing, 


they _— have delayed it for long. There has been no_ 


mere fighting for glory of this kind, and the Committee 
has consequently been able to get through its work with 
reasonable speed. Much of the credit is due to the tact of 
the Chairman and the good sense of Mr. Cuamper.aty, 
who has never been obstinate about trifles, and has always 
been ready to listen to reason. Altogether the members 
had good reason for the pleasant things they said of one 
another when they came to the end of the new clauses. 


himself. A large step has been taken towards abolishing 
imprisonment tor debt altogether. As the Bill comes 
from the Committee the Court will in future have power 
to declare a small debtor, against whom a judgment 
has been obtained, bankrupt. It is provided that this 
shall ps be done with the consent of the judg- 
ment creditor, and if he is willing to pay the fee; but 
Mr. CuHampBertain said that, even if he refuses, the 
Conrt will have a discretion. The clause was criticized 
both as going too far and not going far enongh; bat 
Mr. Cuampertaln declared that he had done all that public 
opinion would allow, and that he could dono more. Im- 
| prisonment for debt is retained only because it affords a 
| security for the creditors of the working classes. But the 
| reckless creditor deserves punishment as well as the reck- 
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less debtor, and the Bill will do good service if it puts a_ 
stop to the tallyman. In one important respect the Bill | 
has fortunately been limited. Its provisions as to priority | 
of debts would practically have abolished distraint for 
rent; but the power of the landlord has been guarded by a 
clause introduced by Mr. Stanuore. 

It is scarcely likely that the Bill will be much farther 
discussed. The only question which has not been threshed 
out in Committee is its proposed extension to Ireland. 
The Irish members have behaved in this matter with a 
certain airy inconsequence. Some of them expressed a 
wish to see it extended to their country ; but in the course 
of the debates in Committee they either changed their 
minds or lost all interest in the Bill, and never attended to 
support their opinion. It does not seem to be denied by 
anybody that the Irish bankruptcy law works fairly well ; 
aud there is force in the contention that the wisest course 
is to leave well alone. The question may possibly be made 
‘an excuse for irrelevancy in the debate on the report 
of the Committee by some of the Irish members, but 
that will not affect the fate of the Bill. Before it leaves 
the House of Commons, however, it is to be hoped that 
some much more distinct estimate of the probable ex- 
pense of working it will be called for. Mr. CuambErLain 
is confident that no serious addition to the staff of the 
Board of Trade will be required, and that the interest paid 
on the deposits by the Bank of England will amply cover 
all expenses. This is the not unnaturally hopeful official 
view, but it is well to be sceptical of Ministerial confidence. 
A Minister is bound by his position to believe that a 
Government office can do any amount of work cheaply, 
well, and with few hands, and Mr. CuamBertain seems to 
be particularly inclined to believe at present that all things 
are possible to his department. When the Board of Trade 
comes, however, to administer the million of money which 
the Bill will put into its hands, some increase in its staff 
will probably be needed. Neither does it appear to be proved 
that the thirty thousand a year of interest which the million 
will give will cover the outlay required by the Bill. It is 
not perhaps uncharitable to suppose that Mr. CHaMBERLAIN 
would regard an extension of the staff of the Board of 
Trade with equanimity as affording an additional security 
for his Bill. If ever an attempt is made to upset his 
system, the expense of compensating the officials who 
work it will be brought forward as an argument for 
letting things alone. An example of the difficulty of 
abolisning any kind of Government office which has 
become well established was given in the course of 
the debates in the Committee. It was suggested that, 
as jurisdiction in bankruptcy will be given to the County 
Courts everywhere else in Boga’, it was unnecessary to 
preserve the Bankraptcy Court in London. The proposal 
was rejected largely on the ground that it is better to pay 
the Registrar for doing work than to pension him for doing 
nothing. The same argument would hold good for the 
Board of Trade officials. But this is a natural con- 
sequence of the system of Government inspection, and 
Government inspection is the very essence of Mr. 
Bill. 


MR. WILLIAM SPOTTISWOODE. 


T would be impossible to overestimate the feeling of loss at home 
and abroad, in public and private, occasioned by the death of 

Mr. William Cr peg resident of the Royal Society; a 
death which followed close upon that of Sir Edward Sabine, ex- 
President of the same Society. Sir Edward Sabine died, however, 
at the "ee ninety-four, having done—and very well done—his 
work, . Spottiswoode was not sixty when he died, and, much 
as he had done, and much as he had caused to be done, there 
seemed every reason to hope that yet more, and a good deal more, 
would be accomplished by an extraordinary intellect and an ex- 
traordinary energy. This energy had a peculiar characteristic, which 
has been hinted at in the mention of the amount of work which 
Mr. Spottiswoode “caused to be done.” It was communicative ; 
it was latent under a quiet and a singularly fine manner and bear- 
ing; and he to whom it was revealed got from its revelation a 
nda, sense of support and strength. Mr. Spottiswoode was 
indeed a type of the alliance of fineness and strength in intellect 
both as applied to science and to the everyday work of life. 
€ was a man who inspired confidence in oon, and who pos- 
sessed in himself exactly the mixture of confidence and modesty 
which goes to make what is in the best sense of the word a fine 
nature. It was indeed his inclination to think that the tributes 
paid to his achievements and his powers were overcharged; but 
such tributes were frequent and many, and there was no doubt as to 
the authority which they bore with them, Yet it always seemed 


that Mr. Spottiswoode acknowledged himself to be a person of 
importance in the world rather against his desires and convictions 
than otherwise. 

My. Spottiswoode, who became President of the Royal Society 
only four years ago, was born in 1825, and was the descendant of 
an old Scottish family. His father was the head of the Queen's 
Printing Office, to the direction of which William Spottiswoode 
succeeded, and which became under his direction one of the best- 
managed establishments of the kind in existence. In the manage- 
ment of this, as in the management of matters of a wider and 
higher interest, Mr. Spottiswoode’s tact, kindliness, and power of 
quiet and courteous command, allied with a singular gift for 
organization, worked the happiest results, The same qualities, 
it may be noted in passing, were prominent in all the enter- 
tainments—private, public, or semi-public—which were given 
under his direction; and it is sufficiently remarkable that so 
pure and absolute a master of science, so single-hearted, so 
gentle, and so strong a man, should have had also in a marked 
degree the talent which is supposed to belong specially to the 
man of the world, the man who lives in and for society, and who 
has acquired the gift of playing the host, either in private or 
in an official capacity, so as to put all his guests, of whatever age 
and rank, at once at their ease. Amongst the things which 
went to make this faculty remarkable in Mr. Spottiswoode were 
certain qualities which are not often found to be united. He had 
a wide and liberal interest in humanity at large; he spared no 
pains to improve the condition, not only of those employed under 
his immediate superintendence, but also of all who laboured, 
whether as artisans or in agriculture, or as workers, of what- 
ever degree, in the field of science, both in England and in 
foreign countries. Of this he never made any parade; for parade 
of any kind was foreign to his nature. But it was a very impor- 
tant part of his life, and it had a most important influence on all 
people, of every class, who came in contact with him. Strong 
as his feeling was in this kind, it was never exaggerated; it never 
led him into unwise enthusiasm. Whatever he said and did was 
said and done with the utmost discretion. He had a special in- 
terest in a special class, but his penetration was so keen and so 
wide that he never forgot the rights and the duties of other classes. 
He -had, indeed, the statesmanlike mind ; the mind which grasps the 
need of existing relations, while it also sees into the future, and notes 
in what way those relations may be best developed. On a smaller scale, 
since his operations were more restricted by circumstances, Mr. 
Spottiswoode worked in the same direction in which Colbert 
worked. But it will never be necessary to say of him as Colbert’s 
best historian said of his subject, “Si grand qu'on soit, on est 
— de son temps.” 

he outline of Mr. Spottiswoode’s career, already familiar to 
most of our readers, may be here briefly referred to. He went 
for a short time to Eton, thence to Harrow, and thence to Balliol, 
Oxford. In 1845 he took a first class in mathematics, and in 
1846 he won the Junior and in 1847 the Senior Univer- 
sity Mathematical Scholarship, When he left Oxford he took up 
the management of the printing business previously managed by 
his father, and although the circumstances in which he took it up 
were trying, and were such as to call forth the most generous and 
self-sacrificing powers of his noble nature, he yet contrived, while 
he directed this important concern with an insight and assiduity 
which led to the happiest consequences, to keep up his University 
connexion in a practical way. Some of Mr. Spottiswoode’s personal 
friends may bave been surprised to learn that to his other attain- 
ments in scholarship he added aremarkable knowledge of Oriental 
languages and literature. But it is not too much tosay that there 
was hardly any branch of literature and art, to say nothing 
of science, as to which even experts could net acquire some new 
knowledge or get some new impulse if they talked of it to 
Mr. Spottiswoode. His scientific work began, so far as publica- 
tion goes, in-1847, when he put forth some pamphlets called 
Meditationes Analytice. What he did in the cause of science since 
that date is well known, and the extent of his labour might be 
guessed from a list of the honours which were showered upon 
him, He was a Fellow of the Astronomical, the Geographical, 
the Asiatic, and the Ethnological Societies, and in 1871 he be- 
came Treasurer of the Royal Society, of which he had been at the 
date of his death President for four years. To be President of the 
Royal Society is much; but, great as the honour of that Presi- 
dency is, probably few to whom the honour has fallen have had so 
full and so wide a capability for the varied duties implied in it as 
was possessed by Mr. Spottiswoode. He was a past master in 
science ; he was a linguist ; he knew and appreciated his fellow- 
men of every grade; he had seen the ways and cities of 
many peoples; his native courtesy had been polished by use ; 
he was, above all things, a man to be trusted and relied upon. 
He was always ready to give help or, what is much more diflicult, 
advice ; and the help and the advice were always of the wisest 
and best kind. He knew what had to be done and why it had to 
be done; and he could see at a glance the difference between the 
real and the unreal in things and in men and in men’s beliefs. He 
was a believer in science and a believer in religion, and his 
name is not one which will be lightly weighed in the conflict 
which it is sometimes attempted to set up between the two. He 
was tolerant, but he was not tolerant to that point which 
reaches intolerance. From that mistake, into which some men 
of almost equal intellectual power have fallen, his wisdom 
and experience alone, apart from his own convictions, would have 
sufficed to save him, His loss to the public is the greater because 
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he was a man who knew, understood, and judged both sides of | 
many important questions of the day, and, it may be added, of all | 
time. As to his private relations, this is neither the time nor the 
place to dwell upon them at length. But it would be equally out 
of place to make no mention of the fine and unfailing courtesy and 
kindness; the keen intellect and sound judgment; the ready help- 
fulness; the sincere and complete unselfishness which endeared | 
Mr. Spottiswoode to people of all ages who came in any way_ 
under his influence. 

Such then as he was, it is not surprising that a large number of | 
rsons of the highest distinction in science, no less than in art, 
iterature, and other branches of intellectual occupation, as well 
as many men of general high position in society, should desire | 
that the most prized mark of national recognition should be | 
awarded to him; and that his remains should be laid in the place 
consecrated to the reception of those who have earned such a high 
lace in science, and in general well-doing, as fell to the lot of 

illiam Spottiswoode. 


AJACCIO TO BASTIA.—II. 


|e yregne ate with its mean and dirty inn and its bad cookery, 
we willingly left behind. Our road wound by a very 
steep ascent to the top of the pass, Far below us foamed a moun- 
tain stream. Now and then, where it rushed along steeper rapids 
or tock a leap over a ledge of rocks, we could bear the roar of its 
waters. The heights of Monte d'Oro were hidden in the mists 
that had rapidly gathered. A cold rain began to fall, and before | 
long patches of late-lying snow were passed. The watershed was | 
at last reached ; and our sturdy little Corsican horses broke into a | 
trot as we drove beneath the walls of an old fort that had been set on | 
high to keep guard over the pass. Steep as had been the climb, still | 
more rapid was the descent. We passed through a great forest of | 
chestnut trees that in the summer-time must give a grateful shade | 
to travellers, for they fling their branches far across the road. In 
the autumn, as one of our fellow-travellers told us, you may hear 
the chestnuts crunching beneath the wheels of your carriage, so 
thickly are they scattered about. Our halting-place for the night 
was Vivario, a little town most pleasantly placed in the midst of 
the mountains. Rain had been falling for some hours, and dark- | 
ness was setting in as we rattled along the main street. Our 
carriage at length stopped, and our driver coming to the door 
told us that he had reached the hotel where we had engaged our 
beds. He pointed up what might be only a very dirty lane, 
but seemed like a very dirty watercourse. e picked our way | 
as best we could, till we stepped out of the drain, for so it | 
seemed, on to a piece of the natural sand rock. In it a deep rut 
had been formed by the steps of passers-by. Along this rut we 
stumbled upwards, We next waded across such dirt as is seen | 
in a badly kept farmyard, and at length reached a long flight of 
solid stone steps that led uptoadoor. The sight of these gave usa 
little comfort and a little hope. Something better than a pigsty 
must surely be at the top. We entered the hall and found on the | 
right hand a small kitchen, and on the left a mean-looking | 
room in which six chairs had been placed together so as 
to form a bed. Flitches of bacon we could see hanging from the | 
ceiling. Was it on these chairs that one of our party, or perhaps 
all of us, were to pass the night? In one corner of the hall was 
set an upright ladder, which formed the sole staircase to the highest | 
floor. The house was built on the slope of a hill. By the door | 
through which we had entered we had reached, we found, the 
first story. On the ground-floor were the stables and cowshed. 
Over them was written, défense d’entrer—a needless prohibition, 
we thought, guarded as they were in front by a depth and breadth 
of farmyard mire. At the further end of the hall was the dining- 
room. This, though very small, poorly furnished, and not over- 
clean, yet gave us a little more confidence. But what a surprise 
awaited us when we were shown into a room beyond! Never 
have we seen a greater contrast. We were in a drawing-room 
that was as perfect in its propriety as it was in the elegance of its 
furniture. ‘The three sofas and the six comfortable armchairs, 
which with six tables somewhat overcrowded it, were covered with 
tapestry-work. ‘The cushions were of yellow satin. Their glories 
were not hidden beneath any coverings. The centre table was of 
polished marble. ‘I'wo large mirrors reflected the magnificence, 
while there was a much smaller one set in an old-fashioned brass 
frame that would have sorely tempted the heart of a collector. 
In a solidly-made bookcase was a modest library of books, not 
ill selected on the whole, though French novels did too much 
abound. Scattered about were knicknacks of different kinds— 
gaudy ornaments from Paris mixed with good Flemish ware; 
earved wooden boxes from Switzerland; a small silver bell with 
initials and a date engraved on it; and, in a place of great honour, 
an empty metal match-box of Bryant and May’smake. Still more 
varied were the pictures that hung on the walls. There were 
photographs of our Queen, of the Prince and Princess of Wats, 
and of the Shah of Persia. Views of Grenoble and La Grande | 
Chartreuse seemed to show that the landlady had at one time 
one on a pilgrimage. By these hung some poor chromo- 
ithographs and three etchings from English Pre-Raffaellite | 
artists: It was, indeed, strange to find in this curious house in a | 
Corsican village these artists’ proofs signed Ford Madox-Brown | 
and Oliver Madox-Brown. Que diable allait-il faire dans cette | 
— We could not Jearn how they came there, for the 
dlady was ill, and kept her bed, and the servants were simple | 


bodies. They, indeed, were as much struck by the things 
we had with us as we were by what we saw. When we 
called one of them—in Corsican hotels bells are hardly ever 
seen—she would come indeed, but would scarcely listen to the 
order that we gave. Something or other that we had taken out of 
our portmanteau would catch her eye, and she was lost in examin. 
ing it. The bedrooms that opened out of the drawing-room 
were very small; but they were equally comfortable, equall 
well furnished, and thoroughly clean. In each there was a full. 
length looking-glass. The ceilings were all of canvas, fastened on 
to the cross-beams by nails with large black heads. By the bed 
an ivory crucitix hung, with a palm branch on it that had no 
doubt been blessed in the church on the Sunday before Easter, 
Likely enough each chamber had also lately received its yearly 
blessing. In our hotel at Ajaccio our Corsican chambermaid had 
set her heart on having the rooms that were under her charge 
blessed by the priest whose church she attended. She knew that 
we were heretics, but she hoped that we would give our consent. 
Perhaps she thought that the more heretical we were, the more 
need was there of the blessing. One thing we should gain besides 
any spiritual gift. To prepare them for the ceremony the rooms 
should receive such a cleaning as they had not yet had. The 
priest came, accompanied by an acolyte, repeated his prayers, 
plentifully scattered his holy water, and took leave of us with a 
pleasant smile and the most friendly of good wishes. 

The dinner that was set before us at Vivario, though roughly 
served up, was plentiful and not ill cooked. A diligence had 
driven up, and we dined with the passengers. The charge was 
but two francs and a half, and for this was given soup, a dish of 
fine trout, roast beef, chicken, green peas, custard, cheese, dessert, 
wine again ad libitum, and a cup of good coffee. There was no 
butter to be had, and at breakfast we had to dip our bread in our 
coffee. In Corsica generally it is very scarce. “ We sometimes 
have butter in Vivario,” the servant said boastfully. Pleasant 
though the drawing-room was at night with a good fire on the 
hearth, and pretty curtains drawn before each window and each 
door, yet in the morning it had somewhat of a gloomy air. The 
walls were two feet thick, and the windows were narrow. When 
we looked out we saw indeed a hillside, with vineyards and large 
chestnut-trees ; but just beneath, on one side, was a heap of 
manure, and on the other a stream defiled by all abominations, 
This stream plays, indeed, an important part in the economy, not 
only of the hotel, but of all Vivario. There were, as we have said, 
fine mirrors in this house in all abundance ; embroidery work and 
satin; marble tables and Pre-Raffaellite drawings. But the place 
was totally wanting in the first requisites of civilized life as under- 
stood by English people. The charge was moderate enough. For 
dinner, breakfast, rooms, fire, light, and service nothing more was 
asked than 4s. 2d. a head. 

Our next stage was Corte. Here, if there is some aim made 
at the refinements of life, there is also greater danger. It is 
common enough to see the big sewer pipe that is carried down 
outside the house broken short otf ; with what results may be readily 
imagined. The Hotel Piaggia, at which we put up, is comfort- 
able and airy. A week or more might be very pleasantly spent 
here in the spring or autumn. From two of the law officers 
of the island who had come in for dinner we learnt some 
curious facts. Only last year there had been a terrible feud in the 
neighbourhood, in which three men and a woman had been killed 
and eighteen wounded. The juries were often so weak or so 
partial that the magistrates were unwilling to send a case to the 
assizes unless they were forced to do so. A mere attempt to murder 
they could themselves deal with. In acountry village at the election 
of the mayor a man had been stabbed when entering the polling- 
booth, merely because he was going to give his vote to a candidate 
who was an enemy of the assassin. Such was his courage that he 
summoned up the little strength that was left to him, staggered in 
and dropped his ticket into the ballot-box. The next moment he fell 
down dead. In some parts of the island, we learnt, the different 
stories of a house, and even different rooms, belonged to different 
owners. It now and then happened that’ in a peasant’s cottage the 
kitchen was held by two people in common, while the two bed- 
rooms that opened out of it were held separately. This led to 
quarrels and law-suits. In one case, in which one of our infurm- 
ants had been himself engaged, the owner of an upper story had 
put out the fire of the owner below him by pouring water down 
the common chimney. They described the curious habit that the 
peasants have of squatting. When watching their herds on the 
mountain-side in a heavy fall of rain, they wrap themselves up in 
an overcoat made of goat-skin, with a goat-skin hood, and turning 
their backs to the wind will squat for hours. Now and then one 
of these law officers had in the winter-time gone to their huts to 
get information about some assassination. While they were being 
examined they squatted in like manner round the fire, never sittinz 
on a chair or stool. Their hands grew black as they held them over 
the burning wood, and presently, as with their hands they from time 


' to time rubbed their faces, their faces got blackened too. No sight 


was more absurd than these squatting figures with their sooty 
faces surrounded by a hood of goat-skin anxiously staring at the 
magistrate. Before we take our leave of Corte we must not 
forget to record a strange sight that we saw in one of its streets. 
A jackass tied to a door was eating out of a box his dinner of 
Spanish chestnuts. We thought of Tristram Shandy and the 
basse-cour of the inn at Lyons. If there was “ pleasantry in the 
conceit of seeing how an ass would eat » macaroon,” there was 
pleasantry also in watching him dine on excellent chestnuts. It 
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was, as apy one could see, his daily fare; for he ate without 
emotion. An alderman could not have been calmer over a 
mutton-chop and a potato. 

On our way frcu: Corte to Bastia we lunched in a miserable 
roadside inn, that contrasted but ill with the fine scenery which 
wasall around. Our driver had done what he could to raise our 
hopes of finding decent accommodation by telling us that one of 
the diligences always halted there for breakfast. No scrubbing- 
brush had ever touched its floors, and the walls and ceilings were 
black with smoke and dirt. In one of the two sitting-rooms was 
a large moveable hearth made of wood, but covered with earth 
which was kept in by a rim made of bricks, We were at a loss to 
guess at its use. The ceiling, we were shown, was in one part made 
of rows of close bars. In it there was a trapdoor, while in one 
corner stood a ladder by which the space above could be reached. 
When the chestnuts were gathered they were spread on the tops 
of these bars; the hearth, with a fire of blazing logs on it, was 
moved beneath, and in the heat and smoke the fruit was thus 
dried. A portrait of Gambetta hung on the wall, and a box of 
Colmwan’s mustard was displayed on the mantelpiece. As we ate 
avery bad lunch some hens strayed in from the kitchen and 

ked up the crumbs. It was clear that they were free of the 
oe Yet this chicken-haunted parlour served also as the best 
bedroom. On one side stood a couch which at night was converted 
into a bed. We peeped into the scullery. There was no sink in 
it, but this did not matter much, as the floor was sloping. The 
slops were thrown on the ground, and made their escape by a hole 
that had been cut in the wall at the lowest corner. 

From such a miserable hovel as this we escaped only too gladly. 
One stage only was left us, but along one. As evening was coming 
on, as the setting sun was shining brightly on the white breakers 
which a strong wind was driving high upon the shore, we entered 
the pleasant town of Bastia. “ Brundisium longe finis chartzque 
wiseque est.” 


MORAL LESSONS OF THE CULTURKAMPF. 


— will no doubt be further negotiations in due time 
between the Papal Court and the Cabinet of Berlin, and very 
robably fresh legislation on points of detail may take place in the 
nae. Parliament. But now that Prince Bismarck’s ecclesi- 
astical Bill has passed a third reading in the Lower House we may 
fairly assume that the Culturkampf, after ten years of unprofitable 
wrangling, has in principle come to an end. Our own foolish 
Ecclesiastical Titles Act remained for just double that time on the 
statute-book, but then it was—and was really intended to be— 
from the first a mere brutum fulmen, designed rather to gratify 
personal susceptibilities which could not be t.o openly avowed 
than to serve any practical purpose. The May Laws were quite as 
unwise as Lord John Russell's abortive device of “ chalking up No 
Popery and running away,” and much more mischievous, but they 
neither were nor were meant to bea mere flash in the pan. When 
eight dioceses out of twelve were left without bishops, and some 
hundreds, if not thousands, of parishes without any pastoral care, 
it could not be said that the Bismarckian attack upon the Church 
had produced no result. And yet it was, what from the first all 
rational observers of whatever party thought and predicted that it 
would be, a failure. It was a contest where every fresh victory 
was sure from the nature of the case to prove a moral defeat. If 
it is true that you cannot make or put down a revolution with rose- 
‘water, it is no less certain that you cannot shoot down spiritual 
forces with a volley of musketry. Indeed this truth, demonstrated 
as it is by the experience of ages, has been so generally recognized 
at the present day as almost a truism, that it appears difficult at 
first to understand how a man of Prince Bismarck’s genius for 
Statecraft should ever have ignored it. We say ignored it, for 
it is quite inconceivable that he should be ignorant of it. And 
one’s perplexity is not lessened by the reflection that he is neither 
a fanatical Protestant, nor—like some politicians in a neighbour- 
ing country—a fanatical atheist. On the contrary he has always 
professed a respect for religion, and for the Roman Catholic 
Church as one of the great bulwarks of European Christianity, 
the sincerity of which there is no reason to doubt, and which is 
notoriously shared by his imperial master. Prince Bismarck is 
himself a Protestant, but a Protestant who believes in God much 
more strongly than he disbelieves in the Pope, while his Conser- 
vative instincts must inevitably attract him to a power bound 
alike by its interests and its most cherished convictions to support 
the cause of order social and political. He has in fact made no 
secret of his dislike for the necessity, as it appeared to him, of 
assuming a hostile attitude towards an authority whose friendship 
he had every reason for preferring to its enmity. That his policy 
was a mistaken one we have always ourselves believed and have 
frequently pointed out ; but the mistake, if after all an unreason- 
able, was not an inexplicable one, and now that the contest is 
virtually over, it may be instructive to note how it originated and 
how it has been corrected. To a certain extent indeed Prince 
Bismarck only shared the error common to statesmen, and espe- 
cially strong-willed statesmen, of all creeds who do not happen to 
Also men of refined spiritual culture. They are always apt to 
think “ there is nothing like leather,” and that for every ill under 
the sun a legal remedy can be found; they over-estimate material 
and under-estimate moral forces. The “man of blood and iron” 


was of course from temperament exceptionally liable to fall into | 


this mistake, but it cannot be said that he was altogether without 
excuse, 

The Vatican Council, whatever may be said for or against it 
from a theological point of view—and into that question we do 
not propose to enter here— was unquestionably, not to say 
avowedly, a new departure. More than twenty years of a 
studiously revolutionary or reactionary policy on the part of the 
Holy See—for it may be called by either name—had paved the 
way for the final coup @état. And meanwhile that party amongst 
the Jesuits who were at once the most active and the most 
favoured by Rome, and who in 1864 procured the Papal imprima- 
tur for the famous Syllabus which was really their own work, were 
busily engaged in disseminating through the Civilta Cattolica the 
new doctrines to be eventually endorsed and imposed on the con- 
sciences of the faithful by the fiat of an infallible Pontiff. Con- 
spicuous among the tenets thus inculcated are the coercive juris- 
diction of the Church—that it has the right “to inflict temporal 

unishment and the useof physical force”; the supreme power of the 

apacy in civil matters; the “ wicked error” of freedom of conscience; 
and generally the abominable character of modern civilization, sum- 
marily depicted in the Civilta under the image of “dry bones, and 
not only dry but stinking.” These were among the great truths to be 
raised through the dogma of Papal infallibility to articles of faith. 
That a dogma thus introduced and precipitated into life by such 
influences, in the teeth of a strenuous opposition representing the 
highest intelligence and most proved and devoted zeal as well of 
the episcopate as of the general body of the Roman Catholic 
Church, should appear to outsiders, and notably to politicians, 
something beyond a mere display of theological bravado, was not 
unnatural. ‘Lhis indeed would be sutticiently attested by the fact 
that a statesman of so different a type in most respects from the 
German Chancellor as Mr. Gladstone, and one who, whatever 
his defects, is certainly not deficient in religious culture and 
appreciation, felt called upon to take up the challenge of Rome. 
We are not now discussing the wisdom or unwisdom of the 
pamphlet on the Vatican Decrees in their Bearing on Civil 
Allegiance ; it is enough to recall its publication in evidence of 
the kind of effect produced on the minds of statesmen without the 
Roman pale by the promulgation of the infallibilist dogma. But 
moreover the Vatican decree had, or was natarally supposed to 
have, a special significance for Germany, On July 18, 1870, the 
Council was prorogued after voting the infallibilist decree ; on 
July 19 the French declaration of war was delivered in Berlin. 
| France under Louis Napoleon was still regarded at Rome as “ the 
eldest daughter of the Church,” and it was shrewdly suspected 
that Ultramontane prompting had a good deal to do with 
the French Emperor's suicidal policy. If Prince Bismarck 
also believed that the re-establishment of the German 
Empire and its recognition in the Treaty of Frankfort were very 
distasteful to the Catholic subjects of the new régime, this view, 
though a mistaken, or at least a very exaggerated one, was en- 
couraged by the characteristic conduct of Pius IX. He refused to 
receive Cardinal Hohenlohe, an avowed opponent of the Vatican 
programme, as ambassador, and replied to the expulsion of the 
Jesuits and the school-inspection law of 1872 by a personal 
denunciation of the Chancellor and a pointed application of Daniel's 
prophecy of the stone that would smite the feet of the great 
colossus, and shatter it to atoms. In the following May (1873) 
the Falk Laws were enacted, which have been so often dwelt 
upon in these columns that there is no need to recapitulate their 
provisions here. It is enough to say that they were in most 
respects irritating and in some respects manifestly unjust, and 
that the whole Roman Catholic community of the new Empire, 
clergy and laity alike, joined in a systematic resistance. Pius IX. 
| had one stereotyped method of dealing with such an emergency. 
At the beginning of 1875 he issued an Encyclical pronouncing 
the Falk Laws null and void and forbidding Catholics to obey 
them; he took the same opportunity, by way of further con- 
ciliating the Prussian Government, to issue a formal excommu- 
nication against the Old Catholic clergy whose position it had 
recognised. Thereupon a new law was passed requiring of bishops 
and priests, as a condition of receiving their salary, a written pro- 
mise of submission to the State, which was of course universall 
refused. In two years some six bishops had been deprived by thecivil 
power and two were dead, leaving only four sees occupied, while 
a very great number of parochial cures had also become vacant 
through the deprivation or death of the incumbents, whose places 
could not be filled up. And as all religious Orders and Congrega- 
tions had been already banished from the country, a large portion 
of the Catholic population was left without any spiritual aid. That 
is the state of things which will be remedied by the virtual abro- 
gation of the Falk Laws, to which their author has no doubt been 
immediately prompted by the political necessities of the moment. 
But there were deeper causes at work in the background. 

We have said before that Prince Bismarck had no controversial 
antipathy to the Roman Catholic Church, but rather the reverse, 
and that the fears which inspired his crusade against it ten years 
ago were clearly exaggerated or mistaken. It may further be safely 
assumed that, with the usual incomprehension of statesmen for 
non-political forces, he had wholly miscalculated the extent and 
firmness of the opposition he would encounter from those of his 
fellow-countrymen whom he had assailed. But still, if there is an 
important lesson of this kind to be learnt from his original 
mistake, there is another exemplified in his correction of it. 
To the threats and predictions of the modern Hildebrand 
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he turned a deaf ear. He would not “ to Canossa.” | 
But the old fable has again been verified, and the traveller who | 
wrapped his cloak the closer around him under the biting blast of | 
the east wind has laid it aside in the sunshine. Even Pius IX., were | 
he still living, might perhaps be disposed to doubt whether a 
Protestant Empire, ich at least struck openly when it did | 
strike, and made no equivocal pretension, was amore dangerous | 
foe than a Catholic Republic which has for years past exer- | 
cised its utmost ingenuity in undermiving at home the religion | 
still habitually utilized as a stalking-horse in every scheme of 
foreign aggression, and whose last move has been to secularize not 
only its schools but—with what the Archbishop of Paris not un- 
reasonably designates as “cruel intolerance "—its hospitals also. 
But the chief result of such a discovery on the mind of Pius IX. 
would have been the bestowal on both Powers of a sweeping and 
impartial anathema. Leo XIII. has addressed to President Grévy 
a letter, the exact contents and ultimate effects of which are as yet 
unknown, but which is sure rather to relax than to aggravate the 

esent state of religious tension in France. His attitude towards 
eee has at least served greatly to facilitate the course of the 
Prince Chancellor in abandoning a line of policy which was neither 
just not expedient. There is no ground whatever for supposing 
that he shares the antipathy felt by his predecessor—though not 
probably by its own Catholic subjects—for what he must have re- 
sented as a spurious travesty of the Holy Roman Empire with the 
holiness and the Romanism left out. No doubt the Culturkampf 
would anyhow have ended in a compromise. No Government in 
its senses, least of all one directed by the vigorous mind of a 
statesman like the German Chancellor, would care to maintain a 

sition of chronic antagonism to some eight or nine millions of 
its subjects. But the end would hardly have come so speedily, 
and the conditions of peace might have been less favourable to the 
substantial claims of the Church party, had Pius IX. instead of 
Leo XIII. been seated on the Papal throne. The “ Pope in jack- 
boots ” was a match for the former; he has honourably succumbed 
toa pontiff less eager in asserting his theoretical infallibility, but 
far happier in illustrating his command of practical wisdom. 


A BRITISH INSTITUTE AT ATHENS. 


Gove few weeks ago we had occasion to comment in these 
columns on Professor Jebb's very interesting paper called “A 


Plea for the British Institute at Athens,” which appeared in 
the Fortnightly Review for May. There is, since the holding | 
of the meeting on this subject which took place at Marlborough | 
Howse on Monday !ast, every reason to hope that Professor | 
Jebb’s suggestions will lead to a practical result. The meet- | 
ing, at which the Praee of Wales presided, was of the most 
representative aud comprehensive kind. It included both the | 
leaders of each of the great political parties, the two Chan- 
cellors of the two great Universities, the President of the 
Antiquarian Society, the President of the Royal Academy, | 
the Head Master of Eton, and a long list of names specially | 
distinguished in politics, literature, aud art. Before speaking | 
of the motions which were carried ac the meeting, it may be 
convenient to say something mare of this very important scheme 
as. it was set forth in Professor Jebb’s paper. In this we were | 
reminded that “the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic 
Studies, founded in 1880, has grown with a rapidity and 
worked with an energy which strikingly attests the vitality in 
Great Britain of those interests” which would be especially 
served by the proposed: British School at Athens. The Professor 
went on to dwell upon the increased interest in archeological 
studies which has been lately shown at the two great Universities, 
and to point out that the success of the Society for the Promotion 
of Hellenic Studies was. proof that “the proposal for a British 
School at Athens would appeal to very various and active sym- 
thies, if the idea was only embodied in a shape so definite as to 
invite their practical and united expression.” In little more than 
a month from the date of Professor Jebb’s paper, this embodiment 
has been attained under the best possible conditions; and it is to 
be hoped that before long Great Britain may be represented, as 
Franee, Germany, and Awerica are y represented, by a 
School at Athens, Of the three existing Schools just referred to 
Professor Jebb gave a very clear account. The French School he 
described as a French Government College on foreign soil, “ while 
the German School is rather analogous to a consulate for 
travelling students.” The American School represents “ an inter- 
mediate —_ It was opened on October, 2nd, 1882, several 
American Colleges having provided an annual sum of 450/. 
on. the invitation of a Committee appointed hy the Archeolo- 
gical Institute of America, ‘Graduates of the subscribing 
Colleges are eligible for admission on presenting to the Com- 
mittee in America a certificate from their Coll that they 
are qualified to pursue a course of classical study at Athens 
under the advice of the Director. They pay no fees; on 
the other hand, the School does not lodge them, nor in 
any way contribute to defray their expenses.” The Director, 
chosen from among the Professors of Greek at the subscribing 
Colleges, is appointed for one year or for two years, and his duties 
are to advise and assist the studies of members, to hold periodical 
meetings at Athens for consultation and discussion, and to rei 
annually to the Committee. The American School “ approxi- 
mates to the French type as regards the relation of Director to 


student, but differs from it by the absence of a collegiate system 
and of a triennial course.” It was clear to Professor Jebb that we 
should incline rather to the German than the French type in con- 
stituting a British School at Athens. “It would be decidedly 
more congenial to the character and tone of our University life, 
and generally more suitable to the basis on which a Eritish School 
would necessanly be founded.” 

The resolutions passed by the meeting at Marlbcrough House. 
were in accordance with Professor Jebb’s opinions; but naturally 
many of the details suggested by him were left to the con- 
sideration of the influential Committee which was then a 
pointed. The first resolution, proposed by Lord Granville 
and seconded by Lord Carnarvon, was “ That it is desir. 
able to found a British School of Archeological and Classical 
Studies at Athens”; and the second resolution, proposed by Mr, 
Gladstone and seconded by Lord Houghton, defined briefly the 
objects at which the school would aim—namely, “to promote all 
researches and studies which can advance the knowledge of 
Hellenic history, literature, and art from the earliest age to the 
present day.” In other words, what is rightly and wisely desired 
is that classical education may be conducted on more liberal 
principles than have hitherto prevailed, that the Greek language 
may come to be read by the light of the art remains of the nation 
whose familiar speech that language was, and that Greek art may 
be studied under a Greek sky and with Greek surroundings. These 
are, We may imagine, the objects which France, Germany, and 
America have sought to attain by founding their respective schools ;, 
and it would be something more than discreditable if the country 
which possesses the Elgin Marbles were to fall behind other coun- 
tries in such a matter as this. Much, of course, has been done in the 
direction of promoting Hellenic study in England by the Society 
already referred to, by the Dilettanti Society, and by the learned 
and active Professors who have taken up the matter at Oxford and 
Cambridge. But more remains to be done, and we feel sure will 
be done, as a result of the scheme which is now before the public. 
The carrying out of this scheme is dealt with in the sixth resolu-. 
tion—to pass over the others for the moment—which was carried 
at Marlborough House. This was proposed by Sir Statford 
Northcote, and seconded by Mr. Beresford Hope, and was to the 
effect that an endeavour should be made to raise the sum necessary 
for founding a British School at Athens by public subscription. 
Professor Jebb, in his paper, has given “a rough calculation” 
of the amount that would be required for the purpose. The 
purchase of a site and building of a house for the reception of 
the library and the accommodation of the Director he puts at 
3,700. ; the fund for the Director’s salary, of not less than 500/. a 
year, at 12,500/,; the Library at 700/.; and miscellaneous expenses 
at 2,000. This gives a total of 18,900/., which, as we have iad 
occasion to remark in a former article, is probably under rather 
than over the mark. But, putting the sum needed at 20,000!., 
we trust that Professor Jebb is right in being “ far from sharing: 
the despondency of some friendly counsellors who despair o* an 
appeal to public subscription in favour of a British School at 
Athens.” It is indeed most improbable that such an appeal, backed 
as it is by the best and highest authority, should be anything 
but successful; and yet there is always a danger of the public 
either being or becoming apathetic on a matter of this kind, 
unless its attention is not only stimulated but kept awake. ‘his 
has to be done, and no doubt will be done, and the motives to- 
which appeal can be made are not few. One obvious motive is a 
spirit of not unfriendly emulation, which should save England 
from being outstripped in a matter of so much import by other 
countries. Another, and perhaps a higher, ground for hoping 
that the scheme will be carried out with complete success lies in 
the fact which Professor Jebb has stated, that the project pos 
sesses “a direct interest for all educational institutions in tke 
United Kingdom from which students of classical literature, 
history, and art are likely at any time to visit Greece.” Avuin, 
there are “a very large number of cultivated persons throughout 
the country who, without being connected with educational work, 
have a keen interest in the pursuits of archeology, scholarship, and 
art.’ 

From among such men the Hellenic Society has been largely 
recruited, and from such men mach may be hoped for the giving a. 
practical and permanent form to the resolutions which were 
carried at Marlborough House, and of which those which we . 
just now passed over are to the following effect :—“ That 
the School should occupy a house at Athens, containing a Library - 
under the care of a resident Director.” This was proposed » 
by Lord Dufferin and seconded by Mr. Newton. “ That member-. 
ship of the school should be open to any person accredited by a. 
University or College of the United Kingdom, or by the authori- 
ties of the British Museum or of the Royal Academy; that no: 
payment should be required from Members, and that, on the «ther 
hand, the School should not provide lodging for them, nor defray 
any part of their personal expenses.” This resolution, which 
carries its own recommendation with it, was proposed by Dr. 
Liddell and seconded by the President of the Royal Academy. 
The fifth resolution, proposed by the Dean of Westminster and 
seconded by the Head-Master of Eton, is, “That it should be 
among the duties of the Director (I.) to aid Members with infor- 
mation and advice in the prosecution of their duties; (¢II.) to 
transmit periodically to a Committee in England reports on 
researches made under the auspices of the School, or on other 
subjects of interest in relation to its work.” This also may be 
said to speak fo. itself; and, though in the near future it may be 
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_ advisable to go more into details, it is now oniy necessary to insist | 
once again on the importance of a great and noble scheme, and to _ 
trust that the class of men to whom Professor Jebb has specially 
referred will fully respond to his appeal. There was a peculiar 
felicity in the fact of the Prince of Wales presiding on the occa- 
sion, considering the close family relations which exist between His 
Royal Highness and the King of the Hellenes, in whose country | 
the intended English School of Art is to be founded. 


ARTELS. 


LTHOUGH much attention has of late been concentrated | 
on Russia, it isa pity that so little of it has been directed | 
to the strange forms in which Labour organizes itself in that | 
country, where social institutions are not merely in a transition 
state, but in a state of ever-quickening evolution. No better | 
illustration of this ean be given than the fact that to a great | 
many intelligent persons the term “ Artél” is empty of mean-_ 
ing. The late Czar is said to have declared that Mr. Mackenzie | 
Wiallace’s book was the only trustworthy and exhaustive one from | 
the pen of a foreigner on Russia. Yet in that work there is but a_ 
meagre passing reference made to the Artél system. Mr. Wallace | 
whets acuriosity which he does not gratify by his description of an | 
Artél, which may be briefly summed up thus. It is in his view | 
an itinerant assoeiation of working-men who in summer live, | 
feed, lodge, and labour together, and who, when they have finished 
‘a certain task, divide with each other what they have earned 
in completing it. We shall see, on going into the matter, that 
this does not quite cover all the facts, but surely it is sufficient 
to suggest that a rich field here lies open for research—that the 
idea of co-operation, which we are apt to regard as a special 
outgrowth of democracy, is not only known, but must have 
been known from time immemorial, in autocratic Russia. Mr. 
Wallace tells us that what his definition fits is the primitive form 
of the Artél, and that such a form is now seldom met with. This 
but serves to deepen our regret that nobody makes haste to record 
what can now be ascertained of so ancient and unsophisticated a 
type of labour organization. It is therefore pleasing to find froma 
Foreign Office Report just published that the English Consul- 
General at Odessa has been investigating the subject ; and, though 
his account is not very clearly arranged or well digested, it may 
perhaps be well to set forth the salient points of his paper, together 
with some of the deductions that seem to us naturally to follow 
from his investigations. 
At the outset there is a marked difference of opinion between 
Mr. Mackenzie Wallace and Mr. Consul-General Stanley. Ac- 
cording to tae latter, so fur from being seldom met with, “ the 
Artél system of labour, of which the equal division of labour, 
gain, and rights may be said to be the distinguishing feature, is 
‘spread over the whole of Russia in Europe.” The origin of the 
Artél is very simple. In Southern Russia we can trace these 
industrial combinations back to the twelfth century ; in fact, Mr. 
‘Stanley holds that they must have been the pioneers of the inter- 
national trade of the Black Sea, and it is certain that the his- 
torians of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries describe the 
‘Chumaki—by far the most important of the old Artéls—as carry- 
ing on a great traftic in salt, fish, and other produce with the 
Venetian and Genoese merchant-mariners. Now the Chumak 
exists at the present moment, though, as might be expected, time 
has somewhat told on the type. He is, says Mr. Stanley, “a 
villager possessed of one or more waggons and yoke of oxen,” and 
in the old days he monopolized the whole carrying business of 
South Russia. Fear of the turbulent Tartars, who were then the 
terror of the roads, forced the Chumaki to band themselves for 
mutual protection into companies or caravans, thus forming 
-Artéls, each one numbering from twenty to thirty waggons. 
They were, in fact, the first great-road-makers—perhaps it would 
be more correct to say path-tinders—in South Russia ; and their 
‘traditions, as embalmed in their songs, not only show that 
‘much merriment brightened a life which was very considerably 
spiced with adventure, but that from their allusions to the 
Danube, Dneister, Don, Volga, Samara, Crimea, and Warsaw, 
‘they must in their palmy days have included a wide range of coun- 
try in the scope of their operations. Their organization was very 
_ Simple. They elected when they set out only two otticials, a head- 
man or chief administrator, called the “ ataman,” and a cook—the 
former being leader of the caravan, and doing all its general busi- 
ness. He fixed the hours of the start and the halt, chose the route 
dor the day, and took command when, somewhat after the manner 
of the Transvaal Boers, they had to “lager” their waggons, and 
resist the attacks of Tartar brigands. To this day these Artéls 
of carriers can more than hold their own in many places with 
Tailways and steamships, and there are few more interesting sights 
in Odessa than.a long tile of them in the same picturesque old 
dress and with the same quaint old waggons that their ancestors 
had, wending their way along the streets, with loads of corn 
_ and wine and spirits and other produce from distant inland 
districts. If we exclude from them the Greek carters of 
‘Odessa, who, though they own oxen and waggons, yet hire men 
to drive them, and whose organization is not at all like that of the 
true Artél, we may arrange these combinaticns into certain well- 
marked groups. Artéls, for instance, may be either temporary or 
permanent, The permanent Artél is itself capable of subdivision. 


It may be a body of workers, each of whom owns the implements 
of his trade, but who all work and live together in the same house, 
and share with each other the risks and profits of their occupation ; 
or it may be a society where, though the workers do not toil or 
live together, they yet share with each other their profits. 

The temporary Artél is partly the natural result of the com- 
munal system of landholding. A time comes when all the men 
in a commune are not needed to work on the soil. But their 
families cannot afford to let them be idle, and so they go out 
into the world and look for employment, still retaining their shares 
in and right to the lands they leave behind them. Groups of neigh- 
bours in this way unite in Artéls, and, when the export trade is 
brisk in the spring and autumn, they take to the towns and get 
work, When trade slackens they go back to their fields, and their 
Artéls are broken up. Bat a far better illustration of the tem- 

orary Artél is that of the Cossack hawkers in the Government of 

chernigoff; each of whose Artéls contains from five to ten members, 
whose shrewd and merry knaves, with their vagabond life, that 
“ oveat and excellent cacographer,” J acques Callot, would have found 
rich in subjects for his etching needle. These “ krameri,” as they are 
called, though they work in common, do not travel together. The 
Artél fund, to which they all subscribe, is put in the hands of 
their headman. He buys the stock-in-trade, often on credit, and it 
says much for their honesty that his word of honour, and not a 
written bond, is freely taken by the wholesale dealer as ample 
security for advances made. The headman pays the taxes of the 
Artél as the first step towards making a move ; then he gets pass- 
ports, fixes the route each man must take, and the tryst they must 
all keep after a certain time has gone by. Each man, with the 
pack ot goods allotted to him, goes off on foot; the ataman, with 
the undistributed remainder of the common stock and the unspent 
balance of the common fund, drives on in his waggon to the 
appointed rendezyous, Having exchanged their goods for all 
kinds of stuff, such as bristles, feathers, down, old metals, wax, 
skins, and the like, the members of the Artél all assemble at 
tho time and place fixed for meeting, where the headman is 
already waiting for them. Accounts are cleared; members who 
have been lazy or negligent are punished; and, if business has 
been fairly good, they indulge in a drinking-bout. After the 
Artél recovers from the effects of its festivity there is a fresh divi- 
sion of goods, a new distribution of routes, another tryst, a new 
clearing of accounts, and this continues till the “ataman” has no 
more stock left in hand. Then the members of the Artél go home, 

ay the dealer from whom they got their stock what they owe 

im, and divide the profits of the whole venture equally all round 
—the “ataman,” however, receiving two shares for his services. 
There is another merry-making, after which the Artél is dissolved. 

Of the permanent type of Artél there are the Bendujniks, or 
carters, and the coal-porters, who remind one somewhat of the 
free companies of porters who have existed for centuries at the 
town of Leith in Scotland. There are many obvious advantages 
in having to deal with headmen when large numbers of carts or 
porters are wanted, and in getting rid of the nuisance of having 
the quays of a large town turned into a scene of riot by hun- 
dreds of fierce competitors for patronage. Artéls are of real 
service to the community.. In fact, the Artél not only miti- 
gates the ferocity of individual competition, but enables its 
members to make their united energies more formidable in com- 
petition with rivals. A good example of this is seen in the Artél 
of boatmen on the northern shores of Sebastopol Bay. Wher 
they plied as ferrymen individually a steamer drove them out of 
the field. When they banded themselves in an Artél they were 
soon masters of the situation. Their constitution is very curious. 
The society consists of forty members, who elect a headman. He 
does all the business of the Artél with the public and the muni- 
apy but in other respects he is simply an ordinary member. 
They take it in turns to act as cashier, the official whose duty it 
is to collect from every boatman every fare he earns; and then at 
night the total earnings are divided; but only among those who 
have worked during the day, the sick haviug no re. The 
hardest manual toil in Russia is that of collecting and stacking 
the salt at the great works near the Crimean lakes, and it is 
invariably done by Artéls. Artéls of reapers are, as might be 
expected, numerous, and they differ from others in this respect— 
women, .usually the wives of the members, belong to the asso- 
ciation and accompany the men, their duty being to bind -into 
sheaves the corn that falls before the mower. The various trades 
who form Artéls in North Russia, such as carpenters and masons, 
organize them so that members are all equal as regards food, lodg- 
ing, and share of wages; “they lodge, eat, and, as a rule, work 
together,” the “ starost,” or elected chief, holding office merely as 
an affair of honour, and being empowered to out only the 
will of his comrades. The Bourse Artél of Odessa is an importa- 
tion from Moscow, and partakes of the nature of a labour combina- 
tion, a guarantee society, and a friendly society. It has one 
hundred permanent members, and an equal number engaged by 
the month, and it is guaranteed by twenty members of the Bourse. 
For each permanent member it lodges in the Imperial Bank a sum 
of 200 roubles, which, by accumulations of interest and graduated 
annual payments, is allowed to increase to 1,000 roubles, forming 
his guarantee fund. The “starost” is elected, and members 
must obey him and not take situations without his sanction—a 
very necessary provision, for the Artél stands as security for his 
dealings with his employer's money. From this body all function- 
aries who have to handle cash are taken by banks and commercial, 
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firms in Odessa, and though it differs also from some of the other 
Artéls in giving aid to members when unemployed or sick, yet in 
matters of internal management there is no material difference. 

The Russian Artél, then, would appear to be a partnership rather 
than a trade union or a co-operative association; indeed there is 
hardly any institution in Russia pevaae pg with our English co- 
operative societies of producers, though in Odessa there is a co-ope- 
rative store, which however, after serving its members at cheap 
rates, serves the public at shop prices, dividing the profits thus 
made among its shareholders. The trades that the Artél system 
best suits seem to be those of porterage, carrying, and transport, 
especially those where individual competition is fierce, and where 
earnings fluctuate and employment may be irregular. With regard 
to other trades, it is noticed that as the workmen settle in towns 
they lose their independence, fall into the ways of servitude, and 
work under capitalists for wages, whereupon their Artél dwindles 
into a mess or club, dragging on its existence merely asa “ survival.” 
But the system flourishes as a rule over Russia, and it is not at 
all hard to understand why. Russia is a country of magniticent 
distances, and a thin urban population. Labouring people must 
there travel far for work. But man, especially in Russia, being a 
gregarious or “clubable” being, travelling far soon comes to 
mean travelling in company with others, and out of companion- 
ship a working partnership is soon evolved. Nor is it difficult to 
understand how such an organization of labour naturally arises in 
a country where the social unit—the family—is not so much a 
collection of individuals under a common authority linked by a 
blood tie, as a labour association banded together for mutual sup- 
port in fighting that battle for life which for the Moujik is even 
at the best of times peculiarly hard. Moreover, it is a system 
of organization which the Imperial Government encourages rather 
than otherwise, for the excellent reason that repression of indi- 
vidualism is essential to its success. But so is it essential to 
the maintenance of the autocratic system, and thus it comes to 
ee that in Russia all things seem to work together to impart 

th to the organization of labour and of family life a strong 
flavour of communism. At the same time Artéls tend to impart 
some very excellent qualities to the Russian character. hey 
must implant in the Moujik the germs of many virtues rare in 
the working classes of freer and more favoured lands. He must 
be capable of great self-sacrifice, of much self-effacement and 
fraternal good feeling and trustfulness. Unless he were by nature 
blessed with an amiable temper and an aptitude for what, in want 
of a better word, we must call “chumming,” his Artéls would 
soon break up in general scrimmages. 


YACHTING. 


Pe is certainly desirable that some trial should be given to the 
length and sail-area rule which, so late in the day, was passed 
by the Yacht Racing Association ; but, despite the general demand 
that there has been for some system which would let fast cruisers 
have a chance of winning prizes, there are no signs of any desire 
on the part of clubs to adopt the new method of estimating time 
allowance. It has not yet been tried for a single race, and in only 
one of the programiges as yet issued has there been any mention of 
it. Now,as the pew method was devised for the express purpose of 
meeting the complaints raised by those whose vessels were prac- 
tically excluded from racing, it is to be regretted that it should 
be thus ignored. It ought to bave keen passed very much 
earlier if it was to come into operation this season; and, as we 
have repeatedly pointed out, it is open to grave objection, as it 
rpetuates the old error of taxing one dimension, and does not 
eave the naval architect free to design his hull as he pleases, It 
is then far indeed from being a perfect rule, and may prove a bad 
one; brt as it has been, so tu speak, passed tentatively, and 
limited to one year, with the avowed object of ascertaining how it 
is likely to work in equalizing vessels, it would be useless now to 
discuss its merits or demerits. These should be promptly 
ascertained by a practical test, and opportunities should be 
given for seeing whether fast cruisers and “ex-racers” have, 
under the new ordinance, any chance against vessels canvassed 
and ballasted according to the latest ideas, and whether it 
is likely to remedy that terrible ill which has caused so much 
pain to many estimable sailing committees and secretaries— 
aucity of entries. At one time there seemed to be some proba- 
Pilit of an experiment of the kind desired being made very early 
in the season, and, if an example had been thus set, it might 
have been followed. Before the Harwich Regatta it was stated | 
that the Harwich Yacht Club might possibly adopt the length 
and sail-area rule for their match round the Shipwash. This, 
however, was not done, and it has been alleged that the reason 
why the committee did not carry out their intention was that | 
some yacht-owners informed them that they would not start if the 
new measurement was to be adopted. If this was correct, it | 
can only be said that these gentlemen followed a mistaken 
course. It is true that a refusal to sail is not unprecedented, and, 
two years ago the strike—for practically it was a strike—of some 
owners against the clubs which would not accept the Y.R.A. rules | 


the rule, The Association has not always been able to aypig 
mistakes, and has not latterly been specially judicious; but it ig 
acknowledged as the governing body with regard to yacht-racj 

and when its members have, after due censideration, passed a ryj 
sailing committees ought certainly to be at liberty to adopt it fop 

some matches if they think fit. If pressure on the part of ownery 
prevented the Harwich Yacht Club from adopting the rule, their 

mistaken action may have a much wider effect than they anticipated, 
The fact of this Committee having been ‘unable to carry out their 
intention seems to have been taken to heart by other Committees, 
and has very possibly caused the general determination to ignory 
the rule which has been shown. The only result of this will be 
that, at the end of the season, the demand for some system of 
handicapping, or for something equivalent to handicapping, wil] 
be stronger than ever ; and the owners of cruisers, who of course. 
greatly outnumber the owners of racing yachts, will certainly bs 
considered to be right in demanding a change, if it is made clear 
that a rule designed to give them a share in the prizes to which 
they contribute so largely has, owing to the action of a small 
number of men, been practically set aside. 

To discuss the value of the system of measurement provisionally 
adopted and declined without thanks would now, as has just been 
said, be superfluous. That a rule which taxes one dimension is 
faulty needs no elaborate proof. What is to be, above all things 
desired in a system of measurement is that it shall leave the 
designer free to adopt such proportions of length, depth, and 
breadth as may seem best to him; and it is to be observed that, 
if a rule of this kind can be devised, the results obtained under it 
may be useful, not cnly to those who are interested in yacht- 
racing, but to all who study the science of naval architecture, 
The present rule taxes length, and therefore fetters inventive in- 
genuity. This may be an inevitable evil, but certainly up to the 
present no proof has been given that it cannot be avoided. In 
fairness, however, it should be said that strong confirmation of the 
merit of the new plan as a means of ascertaining the actual power 
of a vessel has come from the other side of the Atlantic. Com- 
mittees of the Seawanhaka and New York Clubs, after much 
pondering over the subject, have recommended systems of 
measurement similar in principle to that adopted by the Y.R.A.;. 
and it may well be argued from this that the Association decided 
rightly ; but, unfortunately, it is much to be feared that those 
who read the reports of the two Committees, which were pub- 
lished in the Fie/d in the early part of last month, may not at trst 
be greatly impressed with their wisdom, or disposed to attach 
much importance to the views of those who framed them. They 
are somewhat ponderous productions, and on reading them one is 
disposed to sympathize strongly with the genial spirit which 
induced Mark Twain to suggest that a few conundrums would 
enliven the Secretary of State’s Report. Americans seldom do 
things by halves, and when they are serious they are very 
serious indeed; and in this case the gentlemen who framed 
the Reports, impressed mig with the momentous im- 
portavce of their subject, have thought it necessary to be as 
official in their style as possible, and have expressed themselves 
in a manner which would do honour to any Government scribe 
or Parliamentary draftsman. Thus the Committee of the New 
Yacht Club, desiring to say that they see no way of taxing 
“ overhang,” speak as follows :—“ It was accepted as a fact 
that overhang had a value, varying according to the shape of 
boat, but that it would be difficult, or almost impossible, to formu- 
late a general rule that would tax all shapes equitably, and that to 
tax any portion of it as a part of the whole of it, would be to give 
the same importance to it as to the body of the boat, and it 
was therefore, and in addition, not thought of sufficient import- 
ance to outweigh considerations of simplicity in measurement, and 
freedom to the owner or designer in carrying out ideas as to 
finish or grace of outline, particularly as, under the present 
measurement of the club, overhang has been practically ignored.” 
Apart from the verbiage which has been indulged in, the Reports 
are sensible enough, assuming of course that a system of measure- 
ment by sail-area and length is a good one; and, moreover, when 
the meaning of the Committees is clearly ascertained, it is evident 
that they were theroughly practical. Both agree in recommending 
that spars should be measured and not sails, and this reeommenda- 
tion is likely to receive general concurrence, although in devisiag a 
satisfactory method of measuring spars so as to ascertain actual 
sail-area there may be difticulties of detail. Both base their pro- 
posals on the fact, or assumed fact, that, on an average, the square 
root of the sail-area of a yacht expressed in feet is about equal to 
the length on load water-line. They do not, however, draw from 
this fact quite the same conclusion, the Seawanhaka Committee 
recommending, as a formula for measurement, length plus square 
root of sail-area, divided by two, the other Committee twice the 
length plus sail-area divided by three; this divisor being taken 
merely in order to approximate the figures to actual length, so as 
to facilitate the use of ordinary tables for time allowance. 

It seems a pity that the two Committees, since they so nearly 
agreed, could not agree altogether, and make identical proposals 
which would probably have had the force of an encyclical, and 
have been accepted as binding by the faithful throughout the 
country. This, however, is not a matter which much concerns 


was generally approved; but there can be no doubt that such | English yachtsmen. What does concern them is that the two 


strong measures ought only to be very rarely resorted to if the 
eport of yacht-racing is to thrive; and in this case the owners, if 
they acted in the manner described, were striking not against a 
club, but against the Yucht Racing Associution, which had passed 


leading American Clubs have adopted methods of rating by area 
and length. As has been suid above, this certainly tends to en- 
courage confidence in the rule of the Y.R.A. We believe that a 
simple rating by sail-area alone would be very much better, and, 
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strange to say, the advantages which might be expected from such 
aruleare unintentionally indicated inan exceptionally obscure passage 
in the New York Committees’ Report, for a full translation of which 
we have not space. In the end probably a method of this kind 
will be adopted. What is now desirable is that a system which, 
for the first time in England, takes sail-area into account should 
be tried, and, if it is not tried at all, or tried very little this 
season, @ strong feeling will probably be aroused which neither 
sailing committees nor the Council of the Y.R.A. will be able to 
jgnore. Even, however, if there are no complaints on this sub- 
ject, the latter body is not likely to be idle during the winter, as 
it will very possibly be called on to consider other questions re- 
lating to time allowance. Some bold innovators may perhaps urge 
that the whole system is wrong, and that the time which vessels 
have to give others does not bear a true proportion to their rela- 
tive speed ; and, if such a view is put forward, it will very likely 
be found that a good deal can be said in support of it. This, 
however, may be too revolutionary for the Y.R.A. ; but, when the 
season is over, that progressive body may well be invited to con- 
sider one fact which has now become sufiiciently obvious, and, we 
may observe, has not been overlooked by the Seawanhaka 
Committee. It isclear that, when there is a great difference 
in size, the larger vessel cannot, in ordinary weather, give the 
smaller one her time. A vessel, say of ninety tons, may be able 
to give one of eighty or one of seventy tons her time over a fifty- 
miles course; but she cannot do so with a craft of forty tons. 
Last year’s sailing and that of the present season prove this conclu- 
sively. If the forties start in a race, the large yachts may as well 
ren‘ain at their moorings, unless there is a very strong breeze. 
The Erycina, Samena, Miranda, and Marjorie have respectively 
to allow a forty-ton cutter 20 mins. 6 secs., 19 mins, 32 secs., 
15 mins. 14 secs., and 13 mins. 8 secs, Now, excellent as these 
vessels are, not one of them can in fine weather approach this 
time over a fifty-mile course; and, even if an eighty-ton vessel 
is built which can beat them all, it is difficult to believe that she 
will be able to pass the markboat 17 mins. ahead of the May or 
the Silver Star. Owners will not long continue to race their 
vessels in matches where they have no chance of success; and, 
whatever may happen during the remainder of the present season, 
it may safely be predicted that next year the so-called first-class 
vessels will not start in those matches to which the forties are 
admitted. The results of many races will not be forgotten by 
those who own large racers, and probably they will not be over- 
looked by those who are thinking of building large racers. The 
necessary consequence then of admitting the forties will be that 
the big vessels will be gradually eliminated, and that forty tons 
will practically be the limit of size. This result can hardly be 
seriously desired by any one who is interested in yacht-racing ; 
and itis much to be hoped that, before owners are sickened by 
the —— of hopeless contests, the necessary remedy will be 
applied. To prevent the banishment of the larger craft from racing 
waters, it is only necessary to enact that they shall not be called 
on to compete with antagonists which have a disproportionate 
advantage, and to fix either the Y.R. A. minimum of eighty 
tons, or a minimum of seventy tons, for first-class matches. 
A recommendation to this effect from the Association to clubs 
would probably be complied with; and, in any case, it may 
well be made, unless we are to be content to see no more 
Florindas, Julianars, Samenas, or Mirandas. It is quite as un- 
just to sacrifice the large craft to emaller ones as it would be to 
sacrifice little yachts to big. 


THE TEA 


he annual tea race this year 
the second time in succession, of the Stirling Castle. 
left Hankow at 4 A.M. on May 22, and she was in dock in London 
at 2.30 P.M. on June 22; that is to say, she made a river voyage of 
nearly 800 miles, and all the distance by sea, including the stoppages | 
in the Suez Canal, from China to London, in 31 days 10} hours— 


as resulted in the victory, for 
She 


the quickest passage on record. The feat is remarkable, and justifies 
the congratulations that have been addressed to the builders and the 
owners of the vessel. But not the less is this annual tea race a 
senseless and dangerous folly. Beyond a certain rate of s 
every knot gained involves the consumption of a disproportionately 
large quantity of coal. Therefore the boilers are heated to a 
rous degree, and the whole machinery is strained. Sooner 
or later the competition is likely to lead to an accident that 
will cost much life, and cause the destruction of valuable pro- 
perty. And the risk is run for no adequate advantage. The 
only object is to reach the market early. That it is commercially 
important to abridge the length of time spent in transporting goods 
from the place of production to the place of consumption cannot be 
disputed. The success of the Suez Canal proves it beyond all 
doubt, if there were need of proof. For, in spite of the high dues 
levied by the Canal Company, more and more of the Eastern trade 
is every year taking the direction of the Canal. But while this 
is true, the risks run in racing from China to London are strongly 
to be condemned. A new vessel, built upon the most improved 
system, and with an express view to speed, may escape those risks 
for a time, but all her competitors are not equally likely to come 
out of the contest with safety. And even if all of them are 
well built and well found, the rivalry is likely to engender a 
reckless spirit of competition that may lead to collisions and 


accidents of all kinds. Nevertheless, we fear there is little chance 
of putting a stop to this annual race. Competition isso keen in the 
tea trade that shippers and shipowners will strain themselves to the 
utmost to reach the market before their competitors. This year, 
for instance, another vessel had the start of the Stirling Castle 
from Hankow by nearly two days, but she was soon overtaken 
and passed by the Stirling Castle. There was in consequence 
extreme interest felt in London as to whether the Stirling Castle 
would reach the dock on Friday or Saturday of last week; so 
much so that it is said some brokers remained at the dock all 
Thursday night waiting for their samples, If she reached 
the me on Friday, it would be possible to have samples of 
her tea in the market the next day, and thus those who had 
sent the new season's tea by her would have the market to them- 
selves for a whole day without the possibility of competition. 
On the other hand, if she did not reach the dock until Saturday, 
sales could not be effected until Monday; and by that time the 
Glenogle might be in the Thames. The mere anticipation of rivals 
by a single day is so highly prized that every effort will doubtless 
continue to be made to ensure the advantage ; and shipowners wil! 
join in those efforts, partly because it is their business to meet 
the requirements of the shippers who employ them, and partly 
because they value the prestige of owning the fastest steamer 
afloat. Such prestige attracts freights, and, if they wish to sell 
their vessels, ensures to them a good price. Until, then, some 
accident occurs to bring home to all concerned the seriousness of 
the risks they are running, and to awaken public opinion to the 
folly of this annual race, it is hardly likely that it will be brought 
to an end. 

The competition of which this annual race is one symptom has 
caused a great depression in the tea trade for several years 
past. In the City it is generally feared that, sooner or later, 
there must be a crash in the trade, which may bring down 
houses of considerable importance. It is said that the losses 
both of shippers from China and of importers into this country 
are constant and heavy, and that the number of private liquida- 
tions is exceedingly large, while the withdrawals from the trade 
of persons who have lost a great part of their capital are also 
numerous. How far this view of the matter is correct it is 
extremely difficult to say, At first sight it appears improbable 
that men would go on year after year in a trade in which they are 
losing money. Usually when a trade becomes unprofitable, capital 
is withdrawn from it. But, as a matter of fact, in the tea trade 
the number of competitors is yearly increasing, and it seems 
scarcely likely that this would be the case if the trade were as un- 
profitable as it is represented to be. But the answer of the City 
alarmists is that the number of competitors is increasing because 
they have nothing to lose, and know that they cannot be worse 
off than they are. On the other hand, one of the British Consuls 
in China points out that the argument of the alarmists is based, to 
some extent at least, upon mistaken premisses. Tea is bought in 
China at certain prices for certain weights and measures, but he tells 
us that the weights and measures vary from warehouse to warehouse, 
that abatements are made in the published price, and that there 
are also abatements made in various other ways. If this be so, it 
is possible that the trade is much sounder than it is supposed to be. 
A few years ago almost the whole of the tea drunk in this country 
was supplied by China, but last year India supplied more than 
one-third of the quantity that China supplied, and in the first 
five months of the current year the Indian proportion has risen. 
Further, the imports from China have remained almost stationary 
for three years, while those from India are steadily and largely 
augmenting. ‘The increase of the supply ought, as a matter of 
course, to lower prices; and, in fact, it has lowered prices to 
the consumer. The shippers in China, knowing the English 
market, ought to be able to avail themselves of the competition of 
India, and to buy tea at a profit for themselves. But the belief in 
the City is that their fierce competition prevents them from avail- 
ing themselves of their opportunity, and that they go on losing 
year after year. If this be so, there can be little doubt that 
a crash will come some day. At all events it is certain that the 
price of tea has been steadily falling for a considerable time, that 
there are complaints in Mincing Lane that for many years past 
the trade has been in a bad way, and that there are bankers in 
the City who will not buy bills drawn by houses in the trade. As 
regards the prospects of the present year, there are conflicting re- 
ports of the crop in China, From some quarters it is reported 
that the yield is four millions of pounds less fe last year, while in 
other quarters the deficit is reported to be only about half as 
much, But on all sides it seems to be admitted that the crop is 
smaller than last year’s, And in this country the stock actu- 
ally held is considerably less than it was twelve months ago. 
Moreover, it has been steadily decreasing during the past few 
months. Under these circumstances, the probability would seem 
to be that there will before long be a rise in the price of tea, We 
are speaking now, however, only of the wholesale price. It is 
hardly probable that the rise will be such as to affect the con- 
mae, unless, indeed, there should be war between China and 

rance. 

If there should be such a war there is no doubt that a very 
considerable rise of price would ensue. It is believed that it 
would be impossible for France now to capture Pekin as the 
Anglo-French troops captured the city nearly a quarter of a 
‘century ago, unless the force sent out were so large as to con- 
stitute a serious drain upon the military organization and the 
finances of France. It is hardly probable, however, that France 
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will send outa great expedition to dictate peace in Pekin. The 

robability is rather that, if there is a war with China, she will | 

lockade the treaty ports, or else seize upon them, and thus cut 
off the revenue derived by China from the customs duties levied 
at those ports. A blockade, however, would almost inevitably 
lead to complications with the other Great Powers. It would 
cut off the European supply of Chinese tea. In the United 
Kingdom at present the whole stock of tea held would barely 
supply five months’ consumption, and if, therefore, there was an 
immediate prospect of a stoppage of the supply, the price would 
run up very rapidly. But it would be a serious strain upon 
the neutrality of the British public to ask them to submit to the 
cutting off of their supply of tea merely to enable France to con- 
quer Tonquin, It is probable, therefore, that France will avoid a 
blockade, assuming war to break out, and will satisfy herself with 
an occupation of the treaty ports. ‘The question would then arise 
whether the Chinese Government would tale measures to stop the 
export of tea, or whether the trade would go on even if those 
rts were occupied by a French force. If the exports went on, the 
turbance in the price would be only temporary. At first there 
would be a very great rise, but as it was found that the trade was 
continued, the rise would not be maintained, and after a while 
prices would sink towards their former level. But if the exports 
were stopped, the consequences would be the same as in the case 
of a blockade, and the rise of prices would be very serious. If this 
were to happen, British consumers would have to look to India 
for their supplies, and after a while, no doubt, tea cultivation 
in India would be largely extended, to the great benefit of 
that country. To China, on the contrary, the consequences 
would be very grave. Her people now draw a large profit 


. 


every year from the sales of tea to Europe; and, if those sales 
were entirely stopped for some years, and the trade largely | 
diverted to India, China would be seriously impoverished. Wages 
would fall; and probably the tendency, already great, towards 
emigration on the part of the Chinese people would receive a 
new stimulus, and there might be an exodus from China such 
as would embarrass the countries to which it was directed. These 
would, in the first place, be our own colonies and dependencies, 
Australia, the Straits Settlements, and British Columbia; for 
emigration to the United States could not, under present cir- 
cumstances, assume large proportions. Up to a certain point 
Chinese immigrants would 2 welcomed by employers; but-the 
tide of immigration might become too great for our colonies and 
dependencies, and might lead, as we have said, to serious ew- 
barrassments. In China itself, moreover, a deterioration in the 
condition of the people consequent on a loss of the tea trade might 
lead to a renewal of the insurrections that so nearly dismembered 
the Empire twenty years ago, and were suppressed with so much | 
difficulty. Mr. Colquhoun tells us that even yet the Southern 
Provinces are il] affected, and by no means fully assimilated. 


THE UNIVERSITY MATCH. 


Te year the University Match has been an unsatisfactory 
and disappointing affair. The contest ought, we think, to 
have been a very close one, though the Cambridge Eleven looked 
decidedly the better on paper. The difference between the two 
teams was that which Esoteric Buddhists recognize between 
Arnhats and Cheelas. The Arnhat is a mystical and magical 
adept, who can perform all sorts of miraculous feats when he 
thinks it worth while. Like a bird, the Arnhat can be in two 
places at once, and could probably keep wicket to his own bowl- 
ing. The Cheela is only in training to be an Arnhat; but the 
author of Esoteric Buddhism assures the world that the Cheelas, 
too, by dint of “ confidence,” can do things that you would marvel 
at. Now the Cambridge Eleven contained several cricketing 
Arnhats, or adepts. Mr. C. T. Studd, Mr. Hawke, Mr. Mansfield, 
and Mr. Wright are all players of the highest class; und last year 
Mr. Henery hit the Oxford bowling about with great and im- 

artial freedom. Mr. Smith is probably one of the best amateur 
tast bowlers of the day; Mr. J. K. K. Studd is as excellent in the 
field as with the bat; and Mr. Roe’s name is associated with per- 
haps the longest score ever made; while Mr. de Paravicini has 
more than maintained his schoolboy reputation. Now Oxford has 
or no batsman of the very first class, no Arnhat, though Mr. 

alker may yet attain to that high degree. But, by virtue of 
confidence, like the Cheelas, Mr. Asher and Mr. Ruggles Brise 
have done many wonderful feats of run-getting; Mr. Kemp 
Pa perhaps the best innings of last year’s match ; and Mr. Page 
is the most promising of freshmen. In bowling matters did not 
look so favourable. On his day Mr. Robinson (fast left-hand) 
is said to be one of the most difficult bowlers in England. But 
his “day ” never coincides with the date fixed for the Uni- 
versity Match, In spite of this failure, his analysis for the 
season is almost, if not quite, as good as that of Mr. C. T 
Studd. The fielding on neither side was thought to be equal 
to what was seen under Mr. Ridley and Mr. Lyttelton. In 
the match we think Oxford fielded rather the be‘ter of the 
two teams, as far as’ not missing catches went. On the 
other hand, it is fair to say that Cambridge offered very few 
chances. The Cambridge fielders had only to stop a wet ball 
rolling slowly on heavy ground, while the Oxford men were | 
obliged to hasten after a dry ball speeding like lightning over a_ 


| success, and Mr. Leslie was tried as a bowler. 
| ball was nearly played into the wicket, he could not keep straight, 
_ but sent full-pitched balls rather wide to leg. 
| might have been a chance to long-stop off one of these balls, but 


| struek his arm and rolled into the wicket. 


ditions of the game as if Cambridge and Oxford had batted jg 
two different planets. Hence the result of the match was no rea] 
test of the relative excelience of the cricket. 

Monday morning was close and sultry, threatening fog or g 
thunderstorm. By twelve o'clock, when the play bezan, the 
light was fairly good and the wicket excellent. Cambridge sent 
in Mr. J. E. K. Studd and Mr. Wright, to the bowling of Mr, 
Robinson. The very first ball was a trimmer, and Mr. Kemp, the 
Oxford captain, appealed for a chance at the wicket. The Umpire 
decided in favour of Mr. Studd, proving the truth of the Herodo. 
tean saying, that “men’s opinions differ greatly even on the 
simplest matters.” Both batsmen now played with much con. 
fidence and grace of style ; indeed the neatness and precisiou of the 
Cambridge batting was throughout much superior to the some. 
what hesitating manner of Oxford. Little had been expected of 
the Oxford bowlers, but they really kept up their ends very 
well, Mr. Page is a somewhat fast medium bowler, with a 
very high delivery. He is quick off the ground, and is not 
afraid to pitch up; but his bowling rather wants the highest 
qualities. Mr. Bastard, a medium-paced left-hand bowler, was 
extremely straight throughout, and both he and Mr, Page 
“morally bowled” several batsmen whose material stumps 
remained intact. Ten went up after ten with never a chance to 
the field. The hard hits generally travelled very swiftly, and, 
reaching the ropes, counted as fours. At last Mr. Bastard bowled 
Mr. J. K. K. Studd with an extremely “ curly” ball for 26, a well- 
earned score. Mr. Hawke folloved; but Mr. Page presented him 
with a slow yorker or full pitch (it was difficult to see which), 
and scattered his bails before he scored. The redoubtable Mr. 
C. T. Studd now came in, and showed great punctuality and 
despatch whenever he received a loose one to leg. ‘The ball flew 
clean over the ropes, being hit in Mr. R. H. A. Mitchell’s style, 
with the velocity of a drive at golf. Mr. Studd cut with no less 
Though his first 


Perhaps there 


long-stop there was none, Mr. Kemp standing about six yards 
behind the wicket. All this time Mr. Wright was playing what 
seemed a truly faultless innings. Mr. Kemp now put on Mr, 
Peake, and this energetic cricketer soon got Mr. Studd caught at 
the wicket for 31—a great relief. Still the score was taken up to 
over a hundred and fifty before the fall of the fourth wicket. Mr. 
Manstield had stopped a swift leg-shooter of Mr. Peake’s, the 
second ball he received, and was obviously in great form. He 
was put out, rather unluckily, by a ball from Mr. Peake which 
Mr. de Paravicini fol- 
lowed, and with him came a collapse. He was bowled, for one run, 


_ by another slow full-pitch of Mr. Page's, which he seemed to try 


to hit to square-leg. ‘Then Mr, Peake shone forth in all his glory. 
He had scarcely ever been off the wicket, and was bowling good 
length balls at a great pace. He now got rid of Mr. Henery and 
Mr. Roe for one run between them, and several of his balls, in fol- 
lowing overs, only just missed Mr, Turner's bails. Still, Mr. Turner 
kept up his wicket pluckily; the game grew very slow, a shower 
fell, and then Mr. Wright was taken by Mr, Robinson, off Mr. 
Peake, for 102. Perhaps a steadier innings was never played in a 
University match. Mr. Wright owed nothing to luck, and he 
practically won the match for Cambridge. Mr. Page and Mr. 
Kemp instantly settled two bowlers, Mr. Smith and Mr. Topham, 
and the innings ended for 215. Except that Mr. Mansfield was 
missed from a hard low catch at point, we observed no errors in 
the fielding. Mr. Walker, at point (with the exception of the 
mistake referred to), Mr. Kemp, at the wicket, Mr. Bolitho, at 
cover point, Mr. Leslie, wherever he found himself, and Mr, Page, 
were most remarkable among thie fielders. The score was a good, 
but not a crushing, one, thanks chiefly to Mr, Peake, though Mr. 
Page and Mr. Bastard also needed a good deal of playing. Mr. 
Peake’s analysis—five wickets for 25 runs—was almost a curiosity 
of cricket. 

Oxford played for half an hour in the dark and damp, and put 
on 27 runs without loss of a wicket. Mr. Hine-Haycock, 
perhaps, batted with more distinction than Mr. Walker. On 
Tuesday the ground was already wet, and huge thunder-clouds 
——— discharged themselves every quarter of an hour. 

erhaps the play should have been delayed till the weather 
improved ; to go out for ten minutes between two storms, before 
lunch, was a peculiarly venturesome concession to the howls of 
“play” from the public. The old familiar spectacle of the Cam- 
bridge bowling “ kicking” on a wet wicket in a bad light, and of 
Oxford men poking about their wickets and putting up easy catches, 
Was once more repeated. Mr. Smith (whose bowling throughout 
the match was beyond praise) got rid of Mr. Hine-Haycock with 
no addition to the score. Mr. Leslie could not keep a ball out of 
Mr. Topham’s hands at slip; but before he fell Mr. Walker had 
been run out in attempting to get three for a hit that on Monday 
would have safely reached the ropes. Many observers thought 
Mr. Walker was well within his ground, but the umpire knows 
best, and the fielding was smart enough to deserve a wicket. Mr. 
Page, who alone showed any signs of playing in his usual form, 
slipped on the treacherous wet wicket and was run out, as was 
Mr. Robinson. The others simply popped up easy catches, 
occasionally missed, but taken often enough to make the innings 
end for the ludicrous score of 55. The chief reason for this 
miserable collapse was evidently nervousness. Wet weather at 


lively ground, The weather, in fact, as entirely altered the con- | Shellield, it is true, prevented Yorksiire and Notts from reaching 
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@ bundred in any innings, and probably no team could have done 
much with Mr. Smith’s and Mr. Studd’s bowling on Tuesday 
morning. But things would have gone better if Oxford had not 
entirely lost nerve, and failed, unlike the Buddhist Cheelas, 
for want of confidence. In spite of the many catches to slip, we 
doubt if the wicket was so very difficult, though of course a series of 
thunder plumps did not improve it. We have already remarked 
that there was no good reason for attempting play at all in such 

eather. 

wTueada afternoon grew cold and clear, and Oxford “followed 
on,” Mr. Leslie and Mr. Walker going to the wicket. Mr. Leslie 
is never himself in the University Match, and he was soon clean 
bowled by Mr. Smith. With the good judgment which marked 
his conduct of the match, Mr. Kemp sent in Mr. Page. The fresh- 
man had never lost heart in the first innings, and he was soon at 
home, hitting about in every direction. A little flukey at first, 
and now and then a little risky in his hits, he kept Mr. Walker 
company for hours. Mr. Walker, even in the morning, had played 
with grace and confidence before his most depressing run-out. He 
and Mr. Page brought on many changes of bowling, and took the 
score from 10 to 110 before they were separated. Mr. Topham, 
Mr. Roe, and Mr. de Paravicini all aided the two chief bowlers, 
and bowled well but unsuccessfully. At last Mr. Page, getting a 
little too eager, offered Mr. Turner a chance off Mr, C. ‘I’. Studd. 
Mr. Page scored 57, and if the ground had permitted the 
ball to run freely, as on Monday, he would have been credited 
with many more runs. Oxford has not for a very long time had 
such a promising recruit. He is, like the philosopher, 7ésolu contre 
Tune et Vaultre Fortune; can bow! all day, and is a capital fielder. 
Mr. Walker, as commonly happens, did not long survive his con- 
stant partner, but was bowled by a very difficult ball of Mr. C. T. 
Studd’s. Mr. Hine-Haycock and Kemp played out time, in spite 
of a single over of Mr. J. E. K. Studd’s, who did not succeed, as 
two years ago, in breaking the stand. One long hop was hit 
vigorously into the crowd by Mr. Kemp. 

The score was on Wednesday morning 150 for three wickets. 
If Mr. Kemp, Mr. Asher, and Mr. Ruggles-Brise were “ mindful 
of their impetuous valour,” as the crib says, why then the match 
might never be finished. So Oxford men hoped, but Wednesday 
came “in sandals grey,” and the weather was little better than on 
Tuesday morning. The old habit of spooning in the slips was re- 
vived. Mr. Smith excelled himself as a bowler, and even when 
he did not get wickets he puzzled the batsmen. Mr. Ruggles- 
Brise pulled a ball wide of his off-stump into his wicket. Mr. 
Kemp, after getting 24, was clean bowled. Two or three 
catches were missed; Mr. Asher managed to get 19 runs, and 
Mr. Peake, going in—alas! too late—contributed 11,notout. The 
whole score—215—was exactly what Cambridge had made in the 
first innings. Got in adverse circumstances, it was highly credit- 
able, especially to Mr. Walker and Mr. Page, the heroes who had 
not despaired of the Republic. Fifty-six runs to win might have 
been hit off without loss of a wicket, had Cambridge batted as 
well as on Monday. They did not bat nearly so well, with the 
exception of Mr. Wright, who seemed quite disposed to get another 
hundred. Mr. J. E. K. Studd was easily taken by Mr. Walker, 
off the unlucky but persevering Mr. Robinson. The Cambridge 
captain was again snapped by the Oxford captain at the wicket, 
for one run. Not often do the mighty fall so promptly. After 
fluking round for 20, Mr. de Paravicini was taken by Mr. Page 
off Mr. Peake, and Mr. Mansfield came in, to see Mr, Wright his 
Mr. Peake twice and Mr. Bastard once for four, and win the 
match, The honours of the game rest with Mr. Wright, Mr. C. T. 
Studd, and Mr. Smith. Perhaps we may see the latter play for 
Gentlemen against Players at Lord’s—promotion which his bowling 
deserves. On the defeated side Mr. Page, Mr. Peake, Mr. Walker, 
and, as captain and wicket-keeper, Mr. Kemp, deserve most re- 
nown. Cambridge missed more catches than Oxford, but they had 
far more chances, and could afford to be generous. 

The school matches promise this year to be good. All the three 
chief schools are very strong, though Eton is our favourite. 
Clifton has won a very hard match against Cheltenham. The 
prospects of good recruits for next year, whoever may live to see 
it, are excellent, 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


5 lang last day of the Handel Festival was, as usual, devoted to 
Israel in Egypt. The great oratorio went far better than either 
the Messiah or the selections. Indeed, the performance was, in some 
ways and to some extent, both creditable to those engaged in it 
and satisfactory to those for whose pleasure it was essayed. The 
Israei is better fitted for production on the festival scale than the 
Messiah, to begin with. Its dimensions are so vast, its eflects are 
80 massive and so large, its drama is so multitudinous, and its 
seutiment and ambition are so simple and direct as—due heed 
being taken to the all-important matters of measure and pro- 
portion—completely to justify the widening of its frame and the 
multiplication of its material. It isthe story of a le, told not by 
one voice only, but by a representative multitude. The solo airs 
are comparatively few and unimportant; it is the chorus which is 
chiefly in view, and it is upon the chorus that most of the interest 
48 concentrated. To the chorus it is given alike to narrate and to 
-exult, to describe and to render thanks, to lament and threaten 


Exodus, and he has taken all Israel for his spokesman, Given 
the auditorium, the conductor, the necessary training, and the 
proper amount of practice, the work might be as fittingly and 
well accomplished by twenty thousand people as by four. Nor 
is this the only reason why, at the Crystal Palace, the Israel 
seemed more fortunate and appropriate than what had gone before 
it. Mr. Manns had his forces better in hand than on the three 
preceding days. He seemed to have gained experience and self- 
confidence. His beat had become more definite and more resolute ; 
his handling had grown larger and more assured; his method— 
always intelligent and refined, and never without a touch of dis- 
tinction and imagination—had been more nearly adapted to the 
exigencies of his tremendous task. This improvement in the con- 
ductor reacted very finely on the orchestra. Among his following 
there was a greater unanimity of temper, a more complete 
capacity of movement and attack, and a more conspicuous intelli- 
gence. From Handel's music, as before—as is inevitable under such 
circumstances—a great deal of Handel was thrust out; and, also 
as before, a great deal that is not Handel at all was produced in 
place of what had been made to disappear. But of breadth and 
volume, of massiveness of effect and colossal achievements in 
sound—of the only qualities, in fact, which, we are told, we have 
any right to expect at a Handel Festival—there was an abundance. 
The mighty rhythms of the “ Hailstone Chorus” were given with 
an ease and a swing, a steadiness of movement and a precision of 
attack, that proved absolutely irresistible. Scarcely less fortunate 
were the tremendous exultation and revenge of “ The horse and 
his rider,” the awful gloom and terror in “ He sent a thick 
darkness,” and the vast effects presented in “ And with the blast 
of the nostrils.” Of the solo airs not so much isto be said. Mme. 
Patey was heard to advantage in “ Their land brought forth frogs,” 
and in “ Thou shalt bring them in”; and Mr. Edward Lloyd, 
who has greatly improved of late, sang The enemy said” so well 
as to be obliged to repeat it. The rest may well be silence. 
Financially, we may add, the Festival appears to have been a 
complete success. As Mr. Manns is an earnest and thorough 
musician, we may hope that the next Festival he conducts may 
be musically unimpeachable likewise--that he may take his place 
in front of an auditorium contrived with a little regard for the 
laws of acoustics, and give us a Handel restored to something 
approaching his original schemes of tonality, and purified of pre- 
posterous platitudes in the way of additional accompaniments. 

M. Sainton has been for so many years a principal musician 
among us that his “ Farewell Concert,” which filled the Albert 
Hall on Monday last, may be described and commented upon 
with some minuteness, His list of singers was long and 
brilliant. It included Mr. Santley, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. 
Vernon Rigby, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mme. Patti, Miss Damian, 
Mme. Trebelli-Bettini, and Mme. Sainton-Dolby ; and it attracted 
an audience so determined to be satistied with whatever might 
occur 2s to accept the absence of Mr. Reeves, who was ill with 
hay-fever, and of Mme. Patti, who was so complitement enrouée 
as to be unable to sing a note, as a thing inevitable and not 
to be met with a sign of disapproval. It must be owned that 
they had gocd reason to be amiable. Mr. Vernon Rigby 
sang a couple of lieder, by Schubert and Schumann, with good 
voice and good expression. Miss Damian, a pupil of Mme. 
Sainton-Dolby, has a habit of worrying at the Jower notes 
of her fine contralto which is neither agreeable nor artistic ; 
but in Beethoven's magnificent “Creation” Hymn she was 
heard to better advantage than we ever remember to have 
heard her before. Mr. Lloyd was applauded in Cowen’s “I 
will come ”—an ambitious and not particularly moving specimen 
of the drawing-room ballad—and vociferously recalled after a 
rendering of “Sweet Saint,” a good broad flowing melody, with 
an unimpressive accompaniment, and a rather futile violoncello 
obbligato, from Mme. Sainton-Dolby’s “St. Dorothea.” Mme. 
Trebelli-Bettini sang brilliantly Rossini’s brilliant piece of bravura, 
“ Ah! quel giorno,” from the Semiramide, and in answer to a recall, 
for Schira’s “ La bella Mea” (a poor thing and nobody's own in 
particular), was good enough to give, with equal voice and skill, the 
quaint and pretty gavotte from Mignon. Mr.Santley, who was at 
his best, was heard to excellent purpose in Gounod’s * Au bruit des 
lourds marteaux,” with its rather Berliozian ,strain of melody, and 
its very Berliozian accompaniment, and to purpose more excellent 
still in the good old English ditty, “ Here's a health unto his 
Majesty,” the second stave of which he was obliged to repeat. In 
Signor Randegger’s “ Save me, O God!” a melody of little beauty 
and lessconsequence, Miss Mary Davies struggled hard, andstruggled 
in vain, with a heavy and exaggerated orchestral accompaniment. 
Mme. Sainton-Dolby, in “Strangers Yet,” proved to admiration 
how much can be done witha worn voice when it is accompanied 
by consummate musicianship and a simple, noble, and individual 
style. In Blumenthal’s “The Days that are No More” she was 
less successful. Of the instrumental parts of the programme it is 
only necessary to remark that M. Sainton was greatly applauded 
in the charming andante and finale of Mendelssohn’s concerto and 
a couple of briiliant bagatelles of his own, and that in a concert 
where recalls and repetitions were less the exception than the 
rule, Mr. Cowen was neither recalled nor asked to repeat the 
charming effect he has achieved in the “ Yellow Jasmine” number 
of his Language of Flowers, an excerpt from which he conducted 
for M. Sainton at the Albert Hall. 

Herr Richter’s production at his eighth concert of Berlioz’s 
Harold en Italie was the occasion of much disappointment and 


and rejoice. What the musician has achieved is the drama of the | some justitiable criticism. To begin with, the work is not that 
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one in which the great composer is seen and heard to the best pos- 
sible advantage, nor in which he might be most fortunately and 
pleasantly introduced to such anaudience as Herr Richter is wont to 
assemble. Dating from 1834, when Romanticism was at its height 
and Byron was still a living influence in European art, it may be re- 
garded as, in some sort and to some extent, an expression of ‘ideals 
with which we are no longer in sympathy, and a culmination of 
ambitions which have ceased to stir, and in which we are no longer 
interested. The plan of it is Byronic in the extreme. Writing 
for Paganini, who had commissioned a solo of him, or at most a 
concerto, Berlioz, who could do nothing like anybody else, whose 
ideas were all symphonic, and who scarcely ever seems to have 
found it desirable to work for anything but a great body of instru- 
ments, composed what may be called an orchestral epic of travel, 
in the manner and in the vein of Childe Harold, the heroic part in 
which he assigned to the tenor violin, as the musical representa- 
tive of the dreamer whose experiences and imaginings he had set 
himself to portray. As in the Fantastique, he figured his hero 
by what Wagner afterwards called a leit motif, or, as Berlioz 
names it, an idée five; but, as he explains, with this difference in 
intention and execution—that whereas, in the Fantastique the 
idée five is “continually appearing in opposition to its surround- 
ings, and modifying them,” in the Harold the tenor subjects are 
“contrasted with those of the orchestra in movement and cha- 
racter, but do not interrupt their development.” On the applica- 
tion and development of this excellent instrumental invention 
Berlioz has lavished some of his happiest ideas and an astonishing 
amount of imaginative technique. In the first of his four parts, 
which is subdivided into an Adagio and an Allegro, he takes his 
hero into the mountains, and gives him a part in scenes of melan- 
choly and of joy. In the second (Allegretto) he makes him 
witness and tell of the passage of a band of pilgrims singing the 
evening hymn. Inthe third (Allegro assat) his Harold is listening 
to the serenade—and a charming serenade it is—of a mountaineer 
of the Abruzzi, and making such comments thereon as one would 
expect from him. In the fourth (Alleyro frenetico) he is one at 
an orgie of brigands :— 

Nous allons boire & nos maitresses 

Dans les cranes de leurs amants. 

The air is hideous with shrieks, blasphemies, and imprecations ; 
the composer so far forgets himself as to indulge in a perfect 
debauch of brass and cymbals; the viola is heard at intervals 
throughout, in the lofty and poignant strain of the first. Adayio, 
but the effect is barbarous; nothing more flagrantly romantique 
and more unlike great music can well be imagined. It is to this 
number that is due the ruin of the whole composition. We can 
sympathize to some extent with the Harold-Berlioz, the “ Byron 
musicien” of the first three parts. The terrene aspirations, “ the 
weariness, the fever, and the fret”—the vague melancholy and 
selfish regret and causeless unrest—of which the mal du siécle is 
compacted are poor enough in comparison with the transcendental 
discontent of Beethoven; but they are legitimate in their way, 
and it is right that they should have artistic expression. In | 
the first movement, with its admirable instrumental imaginings ; 
in the “Marche des Pélerins,” with its wonderful crescendo 
and diminuendo, and its beautiful achievements in timbre and 
tone; in the “ Sérénade,” so gay, so fresh, so full of passion 
and of charm, we are as completely with the composer as it 
is possible for the men of another and a more critical geveration 
tobe. «ut in the “Orgie” he goes beyond us, and becomes 
ridiculous. It is second-rate Byron; and, in place of an impres- 
sion of terror and fear, we are only capable of one of amazed 
amusement, In Hugo's phrase, Berlioz, like Napoleon III., 


Veut qu’on ferme les yeux: on se bouche le nez. 


This is why, with Romeoet Juliette, and the “Fantastique,” and 
the Trojans, and the Prise de Troie, and the Overture to Le 
Roi Léar, and the Messe des Morts, and the “Symphonie 
Funébre,” and the “Te Deum” to choose from, Herr Richter's 
choice of the Harold appears mistaken and a little unjust. 

It must be added that, if the symphony itself is open to criti- 
cism, Herr Richter’s reading and rendering of it are the reverse of 
those which make music seem better than it is. The programme 
for the evening included Mozart's exquisite “ Linz” symphony, 
and Herr Richter’s rendering of this and certain other numbers 
contrasted oddly with his rendering of the Harold, which was 
curiously coarse. 


strategic ability; but the authorities quoted by “O. K.” confirm 
the inference which might be-drawn from his successful career, 
that he was skilful and prudent’ in ¢ommand, while he was un. 
doubtedly one of the most daring of soldiers. Some of hig 
peculiarities would have seemed to indicate a tendency to the 
ostentatious display of personal- daring which is seldom assogj. 
ated with the highest form of generalship. Like Murat, Skobeleff 
always dressed in the most conspicuous mianner on the field of 
battle ; and his white horse and white uniform are fitly compared 
by his biographer to the plume of Henry IV. It is nevertheless 
stated that he was careful of the lives of others, and that 
he set the example of despising danger by deliberate pu 
and for sufficient reasons. “QO. K.” may be excused for her 
obvious admiration of the rashness which she nevertheless de. 
nies. Skobeleft’s apparent foolhardiness was well calculated 
to impress the imagination of his men. If “O. K.” is rightly 
informed, he had, like Wallenstein and many other famous 
warriors, become in the estimation of his followers invulnerable, 
Such a belief was not disturbed by a few slight wounds, 
His early death was attributed by some of his friends to a blow 
from the fragment of a shell during the siege of Plevna, though 
its foree was broken at the time by the fur which he wore 
under his uniform. His constant exposure of his life was justified 
by the result. He was not yet famous enough to have become 
invulnerable when he took a considerable part in the expedition to 
Khiva, and afterwards in the conquest of Khokand. He seems to 
have suggested to General Kaufmann the plan of the battle of 
Makram, in which 20,000 Khokandese and eighteen Russians fell, 
Long afterwards he inflicted similar slaughter on the defeated 
Tekkes after the capture of Geok Tepé. He preferred, as he told 
an English admirer, to strike terror rather by wholesale bloodshed 
in the tield than by executing a few leaders of revolt. Mussulmans, 
as he asserted, never pardon the execution of one of them- 
selves by an infidel. Perhaps they feel no resentment when, as in 
the flight from Geok Tepé, 20,000 men and women are indis- 
criminately slaughtered. ‘There is no reason to suspect Sko- 
belett of cruelty, but Russian generals are not squeamish in their 
methods of subcuing Central Asia. If Skobeleff had exterminated 
the population of the Akhal oasis, O. K.” would have recon- 
ciled his conduct with the most refined principles of philan- 
thropy. In the short intervals of peace he persuaded himself that 
he hated war; “it is all that is sickening, odious, and atrocious. 
. .. It can only be pardoned when made with a noble and 
generous end in view, as, for instance, when I defend myself or 
those who stand near me by their faith and nationality.” The 
exception by a Russian from general condemnation of all war wars 
waged for the real or supposed benefit of any Slavonic nation or 
tribe largely qualifies a horror of war in general. His campaign 
in Central Asia had not even the excuse of Slavonic sympathies; 
but he was not personally responsible for the policy of the 
Government which he served. If he really hated war, his life 
must have been extremely painful. 

His biographer sums up bis principal achievements in the 
Turkish War, which he entered as a mere officer on the staff, 


| and left as a General of Division holding an independent or sepa- 


rate command :—“ He shared the honours of the passage of the 
Danube at the beginning, and it was he who led the Russian 
troops from Tchataldja to the walls of Constantinople. It was 
he who first occupied the forts of the Shipka, who, along with 
Prince Imérétinski, won the first victory at Loftcha, and whose 
valour almost redeemed the disastrous blunders of his superiors in 
the second and third assault at Plevna. In the winter chm- 
paign it was Skobeleff who captured the army of the DBalkans 
at Shenova, Skobeleff who occupied Adrianople, and Skobeletf 
who pursued the beaten Turks to the lines of Tchataldja. Where 
he had held independent command he never sustained a re- 
verse, and wherever he held a subordinate place it was his divi- 
sion that sustained the honour of our arms in the midst of the 
disasters of the campaign.” Osman Pasha foretold that Skobeletf 
would command the Russian armies in chief. The English and 
American correspondents vied with each other in exalting his 
heroism and his military genius. Few soldiers in modern times 
attained high command at so early an age. Like still greater 
generals—Alexander, Napoleon, and Hannibal—Skobeleff had the 
good fortune to display his powers while he was still in the early 
prime of life. His personal qualities attracted the regard both of 
his countrymen and of foreigners. He was studious of the history 
and theory of his own profession, and he had a general interest in 


' literature. Like many Russians, he was an accomplished. linguist, 


'and he is said to have had considerable powers of expression. 


REVIEWS. 


SKOBELEFF AND THE SLAVONIC CAUSE.* 


HE well-known writer who calls herself “O. K.” appears to , 

have been intimately acquainted with General Skobeleff, If 
her account of his qualities and exploits is not greatly exagger- 
ated, the enthusiasm with which she regards his memory is natural 
and even laudable. Although “0. K.” judiciously admits her 
ignorance of military matters, she borrows from English and 
American military correspondents many details of his campaigns 
in Europe and Asia. Civilians can form no judgment of his 


* Skobeleff and the Slavonic Cause. By “O. K.” Lenton: Loog 
& Co. 1883. onsmans 


| “O.K.” observes with natural amusement that his English admirers 
; always summed up their eulogies in the conclusive statement that 


Skobeletf might have been mistaken for an English gentleman. One 
of them declared with more florid enthusiasm that he reminded 
him of a paladin, a crusader, or a hero of classical antiquity. 
**Q. KK.” ot course regards him as a chief representative of 4 
just and holy cause. Her work is indeed devoted to the 
glorification of the Panslavist agitation as much as to the re- 
cord of Skobeleti’s career. Incidentally she endeavours to vin- 
dicate the good faith and pacitic disposition of the Russian 
Government; yet she cannot help boasting of the skill with 


' which a principal clause of the Berlin Treaty was “made a 


dead letter from the first.” Lord Beaconstield had, by a threat 
of leaving the Congress, extorted from the Russian Plenipoten- 
tiaries the concession of the right of the Turks to occupy the 
Lulkan passes. Skobeleff, who then commanded the army south 
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of the Balkans, emplo ed himself in organizing the Bulgarian 
militia “ into a formidable force, which would not have been left 
alone if the Turks had attempted te occupy once more the Balkan 
.” She adds that their claim to reoceupy the passes ‘‘ would 
not have been made a casus belli, for that was their treaty right.” 
War would have been declared on same other pretext, as, for in- 
, on the ground that the Turks had not effected the impossi- 
bility of reforming at once the administration of Armenia. Few 
English critics have aconsed Russian statesmen of so deliberate an 
act of perfidy. ‘“ O.K.” has been tempted into an indiscreet 
admission, or perhaps into an unfounded accusation, by her desire 
of exalting the ingenious cunning which she imputes to her 
Government. . 

In many passages “O.K.” applauds her hero for his sympathy 
with the Slavs; but on one occasion she inadvertently confesses 
that “it was only in the last years of his eventful life that he 
thoroughly realized how impossible it was to be a Russian with- 
out at the same time earnestly espousing the Slavonic cause.” 
The truth is that, though Skobeleff died young, he had been born 
and bred up in the pre-Slavonic era. Forty years, and even 
twenty years, ago the disinterested regard bestowed by Russians, 
then as now, on Serbs and Bulgarians was explained by religious 
and not ethnological reasons. In the voluminous diplomatic corre- 
spondence before, during, and after the Crimean war, sympathies 
of blood and race are never mentioned. Russian Ministers and 
ea ano then always insisted on the duty of protecting, not 

lavonic kinsmen, but Christian co-religionists. The sacred cause 
of which “O. K.” is an eloquent exponent was first officially 
recognized by Alexander II. in 1876. The agitation had begun 
some time before. About fifteen years ago the Panslavonic 
Congress at Moscow, although it professedly confined itself to 
philology and ethnology, was known to be a political demonstra- 
tion against Austria and Turkey. As an ardent votary of the 
cause “ O. K.” has forgotten its recent origin, and she is not 
always happy in her illustrations of its character. She is especially 
indignant with patriotic Germans who object to Panslavism. 
She refers to an acknowledgment by Prince Bismarck of a com- 
plimentary present which he had received from certain German 
residents in Odessa. The Prince naturally recognized in the gift 
“token that the tie of a common devotion to the Emperor and 
the Fatherland naturally unites all Germans abroad and at home.” It 
— that the donors were German subjects living abroad, but 
still retaining their allegiance. Russian subjects living at Vienna 
or Constantinople might with equal propriety express their devo- 
tion to the Czar. The objection to the Panslavonic agitation is 
that it is prosecuted among the subjects of independent Govern- 
ments. “QO. K.’s” feminine onesidedness in shown in a denuncia- 
tion of Kossuth, “ that Slav renegade, whose despairing execra~- 
tions only testify to the vigour and vitality of the movement 
which he dreads.” It is possible that Kossuth may have Croatian 
blood in his veins; but his mother-tongue is Hungarian, and he 
has always been regarded by himself and the rest of the world as 
a Magyar. It is not uninstructive to compare the vituperative in- 
dignation of a lady who is supposed to be the friend and adviser 
of some Liberal leaders with the popular enthusiasm of four-and- 
twenty years ago. At an earlier period, and to a certain extent 
during the insurrection of 1864, the Poles also commanded a 
certain amount of sympathy in England. They have never yet 
profited by the newfangled enthusiasm of Russians for the rest of 
the Slavonic races. It is true that the prevailing religion in 
Poland is Roman Catholic, but Panslavism ovght to be indepen- 
dent of sectarian distinctions. 

“O, K.” professes a friendly regard for England, although she 
seldom neglects the opportunity of a sarcasm on insular prejudices 
and Parliamentary institutions. Her bitterest hostility is reserved 
for Austria, of which she asks, “ What is it then that is hateful? 
(yes, I maintain the expression, though I know that I shail be 
blamed for it). What is hateful in Austria? It is Aer hatred, her 
injustice, her cruelty; the persecution of Slavs who object to 

ome renegades.” In a speech at St. Petersburg, and in answer to 
addresses presented to him by Servian and Bulgarian students at 
Paris, Skobeleff’ not long before bis death denounced Austria in 
Similar terms. The French newspapers reported a real or sup- 
ar speech which they attributed to Skobeleff, who “ wrote to 

. Aksakoff, telling him that the ‘speech’ was never really 
delivered, but was concocted by Camille Farcy from the state- 
ments of the students, pieced out by all the ingenuity and talent 
at the command of the !’rench press.” “O. K.” republishes “ the 
famous forgery, which at first I was very loth to reproduce even 
as such ; but, as Skobeleff has declared it to be a tissue of fabrica- 
tions, I give it in a foot-note.” One of the passages in the forgery 
is to the effect that a sanguinary struggle with the Teuton is im- 

ending, and that it will terminate in the victory of the Slav. 

imple a readers will be surprised to find that Skobeleff 
was, after all, in the fullest sense respunsible for the declaration of 
ussian enmity to Germany and Austria. When he remonstrated 
against the newspaper report, “he was entreated not to deny the 
words attributed to him—words which had already spread like 
wildfire, and awakened the dormant patriotism of France. 
M. Gambetta himself told Skobeleff tbat the speech had 
already done great good, and that it had raised hopes of a 
Franco-Russian alliance.” “Cela a pris comme une trainée de 
poudre. Look at these telegrams I have just received from Havre 
and Marseilles, The fleet and army are wild with enthusiasm; but 


not to appear a party to its utterance.” Gambetta added, among 
other things, “ ‘hank God that you have no Parliament. If you 
had one, you would go on talking for a hundred years without 
doing anything.” It is interesting to learn the real opinion of the 
great democratic leader on representative government. By as- 
senting to Gambetta’s request, Skobeleff authenticated the speech 
which he had or had not really delivered—* Omnis ratihabitio 
retro trahitur et mandato squiparatur.” 
Skobeleff, like his eulogist, cordially agreed with Gambetta, and 
he was probably right in thinking that autocracy was the only 
preees government for Russia. He seems, indeed, not to 
ave troubled himself greatly with political theories. “ He be- 
lieved in the Emperor and the Mir. These summed-up for him, 
as for the most of us, his political and social creed.” Personal 
despotism, combined with local institutions common to all nations 
which are emerging from barbarism, may probably be the best, or 
the only possible, political and social system for Russia in its 
present state of advancement; but exclusive faith in the Emperor 
and the Mir ought to be the subject-matter rather of a humiliating 
confession than of a boast. The Mir itself is rapidly crumbling, 
though the autocracy may be destined to survive. The indefeasi- 
ble allegiance of the peasant to his village council is yielding 
more and more to the attraction of personal independence and of 
several ownership; and in the absence of a middle class, and 
of an aristocracy endowed with political power, no institution 
will remain except the Emperor. “0. K.” is fully justified in 
her condemnation of Nihilism and in her censure of the lite- 
rary busybodies who officiously endeavoured to obtain the libe- 
ration of the anarchist Krapotkine. None of them have an- 
swered the question why a person of scientific attainments is 
less culpable than his most ignorant accomplice if he engages in 
murderous or treasonable enterprises. The brutal murder of the 
late Emperor of Russia proves the necessity of dealing severely 
with Nihilist and anarchist conspirators. It may be suspected 
that “O, K.”’s enthusiastic pean wt to the present form of 
government in Russia is founded as much on the facilities which 
it affords for foreign aggression as on its efficiency in maintaining 
domestic peace and order. As Gambetta said, under Parliamentary 
institutions Russia might perhaps not engage in another war of 
conquest for a hundred years. As no political theorist at present 
recommends the abolition of the Emperor's prerogative, it was 
unnecessary for “‘O. K.” to contend, in a series of elaborate para- 
doxes, that Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. Gladstone were in succession 
equally absolute with any hereditary autocrat ; but at the worst 
her disquisitions are amusing, and sometimes they are instructive. 
It is possible that the writer may have prudently availed herself 
of the aid of some English friend in the revision of her book. If 
it is the unassisted composition of a foreigner, it is, like her former 
works, an extraordinary illustration of her command of idiomatic 
vigour, accuracy, and grace. 


THE LAND OF FETISI.* 


AY OST books on Africa are long and dull. Captain Ellis's book 

is short and diverting. Perhaps he has had Mark Twain 
rather too much in his mind; but he has kept his comic genius 
well in hand and avoided extravagance. The title of his work, 
Lhe Land of Fetish, proves rather weiner to the ethnologist. 
Fetish appears to us to be a term which ethnology should abandon. - 
Originally derived (according to De Brosses) “ from the Portuguese 
Fetisso, a thing enchanted,” fetish has received a very confused and 
extensive signification. De Brosses regarded the original fetishes 
as “ the first material object which any individual or any nation 
chances to choose and get consecrated by priests. A tree, a moun- 
tain, the sea, a bit of wood, a lion’s tail, a flint, a shell, salt, a fish, 
a plant, a flower, an animal of any species, as a cow, a goat, an 
elephant, or a sheep—everything, in fact of this kind—is a fetish.” 
The book of De Brosses, Ju Culte des Dieux Fétiches, ou Parallele 
de Vancienne Religion de UEyypte avec la Religion actuelle de Nig- 
ritie, is of great importance and value. The author develops, per- 
haps unconsciously, the theory of Eusebius, that the irrational 
elements in myth and religion are survivals of savagery, while 
the hypotheses of symbolism—the solar theory, and the like—are 
mere late expedients for saving the character of ideas rendered 
sacred by their antiquity. But De Brosses, by confusing together 
trees, beasts, the sea, mountains, and bits of flint under the term 
fetish, prepared endless confusion for the student of religion. It 
has been a common theory that religion began in fetish-worship, 
and the word fetish has now been confined to small inanimate 
objects, talismans or grigris, now extended so as to include animal- 
worship, tree-worship, river, sea, and hill-worship. Now different 
sets of motives may have induced men, in different times and 
countries, to regard odds and ends, rivers, mountains, and beasts 
with religious awe. Consequently the wide employment of the 
word fetish, and the assumption that all fetishesare adored for the 
same reason, cause obstruction and delay in ethnological debate. 
The name of Captain Ellis’s book led us to suppose that he would 

ive a full and minute account of West African fetishism. But 

e only touches on the topic incidentally, and, when he does 
speak of fetish, uses the word in its local sense as more or less 
synonymous with the supernatural. 


* The Land of Fetish, By A. B. Ellis, Captain First West India Regi- 


I warn you that in ny paper I shall have to condemn the want of 
tact shown by General Skobeleff, out of political caution, and so as 


ment. London: Chapman & Hall, Limited. 1833. 
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’ Captain Ellis’s volume is really a set of studies of military, 
naval, missionary, official, and native life on the West Coast of 
Africa. His descriptions of the wretched colonies, the pestilence- 
stricken towns, the bumptious Governors, the quarrelsome naval 
Officers, the swindling native Christians, the abandoned native 
reachers, are all sufficiently sarcastic and amusing. He does not 
ike a small colonial Jack-in-office, he does not admire a Liberal 
Government, but he still more detests a Christian negro and a 
native missionary. Of the Jolloffs,a race dwelling north of the 
Gambia, he gives an interesting account. The Jollofls are the 
blackest of all negroes, but have a tradition that they once were 
white. This myth is certainly later, we should say, than their 
acquaintance with Europeans. Most wild and remote peoples, in 
Africa or the Pacific, start a myth to account for the difference 
between themselves and the white man, as soon as their curiosity 
is excited by encounters with Aryans. Some, like the Aus- 
tralians, recognize in the whites the ghosts of their own 
friends ; some take the Europeans for gods; some devise a legend 
of a test imposed on men at the beginning of things. The Ova 
hereros took the wrong road and are dark and poor; the Euro- 
ans made the right choice and are white and rich. One small 
ed Indian nation holds, in a crude and teleological fashion, that 
the whites were created to manufacture guns and matches for the 
Red Men. The negroes hold that all men were black at first, and 
that the ancestors of the race now white made haste to bathe 
themselves in a miraculous pool. The ancestors of the blacks came 
up when the water was almost dry and could only wash the 
alms of their hands and the soles of their feet. Probably the 
Jello story is on a level with these myths; but Captain Ellis 
thinks that perhaps “ in the dim past their ancestors were of Arab 
blood, and that their colour may be accounted for by a succession 
of marriages with the aboriginal women of the country.” But 
this hypothesis makes the extreme blackness of the Jolloffs more 
hard to explain than ever. The town of Bathurst, to which the 
Jollofis repair, is overrun with mural inscriptions testifying to 
the goodness and greatness of a certain colonial Governor of Irish 
birth. This man appears to have been a fair sample of the pride 
and haughtiness which distinguish the local Jack-in-ottice. 

Captain Ellis severely blames the Liberal Government of 1869 
for disbanding the Third West India Regiment. Twenty thou- 
sand a year was to have been saved by this economy, which, 
according to Captain Ellis, caused the Ashanti war of 1873-74:— 

When the Ashanti invading army crossed the Prah, the Administrator 

of the Gold Coast bad only two hundred soldiers with which to defend a 
colony of more than two hundred miles in extent. Had the Third West 
India Regiment been then in existence, and been sent to the Gold Coast 
with the same promptitude that characterised the despatch of the Second 
West India Regiment in 1831, the war of 1873 would equally have been 
nipped in the bud. As it turned out, the interest of the money expended 
in that war would have more than sufficed to keep up the Third West India 
Regiment ; so that no saving was effected after all. 
Captain Ellis gives a long account in minute detail of Ashanti 
atlairs, external and internal, when the Gold Axe and the Gold 
Wasp’s Nest were last sent to Cape Coast. This is the least 
diverting and perhaps the most instructive part of his book. 
But to understand the politics of the Coast is the affair of 
the Colonial Office, which certainly seems in great need of infor- 
mation. We quote the conclusions arrived at by Captain Ellis; 
readers of his book wil] see for themselves the steps by which he 
arrives at his opinions :— 

The Ashanti question of 1881 is now at an end, but war with Ashanti 
has, however, ouly been postponed, and is, sooner or later, inevitable, unless 
we make a new departure in our Gold Coast policy, and, instead of regard- 
ing the Ashantis with suspicion as probable foes, enter ivto close and 
friendly relations with them. By establishing a British resident at Coo- 
massie we should place matters on quite a different footing ; and if we were 


to appoint a port to which the Ashantis might resort for trade, without | 


having to employ the despised Fantis as middlemen, there would be no 
further friction, One of the members of the Buaki embassy said to me, on 
this subject :— 

«Give us a town on the coast, say Moree. Let it be ours ; Jet us have a 
road of our own to it. If you say it is to be half-a-mile broad, we will make 
it so. ‘Then wecan come there to trade without having anything to say 
to those women, the Assins and Fantis, who are really our slaves, and only 
saved from destruction by you English. Do this, and there will be no 


more trouble.” 
* 


By adopting such a policy I am convinced a lasting peace with Ashanti 
would be assured ; and it certainly appears easier to found a peace upon the 
ood-will and interest of the Ashantis themselves than to endeavour to 
| 89 them in check by forming a precarious combination of inferior native 
tribes, each one of which is jealous of the others, and the most powerful of 
whom, probably the Gamans, would, in the event of Ashanti being totally 
crushed, assume the position now held by that nation in West Africa, and 
necessitate the formation of a new combination against them. 

Leaving these weighty matters, we find Captain Ellis’s book so 
rich in diverting anecdote and record of adventure that we 
scarcely know what to choose from his store. His encounter with 
a negro Wesleyan in the Mandingo town of Bakko was particularly 
funny. This child of Ham volunteered to be the Captain’s guide, 
and induced him to leave his horse in the safe-keeping of a Dissent- 
ing friend. The doors to the granaries in the town of Bakko were 
protected only by written texts from the Koran :— 

My cicerone said, 

“These are very foolish people, sar.” 

“Are they? How?” 

“They put dem writings on the bolts, and then think nobody can open 
the doors.’ 

“Oh!” 
_ “Yes; and them Mandingos won’t touch them when they’re leff so—they 
*fraid to.” 


“You're not afraid, I suppose ? ” 


“Me? No,I don’t care for grisgris. By’mby I show you my farm 
when these foolish people sleep on dark night, I take as much corn ag 
—_ for planting time. They think it must be devil,” and he chuckled g 
joke. 
‘*What religion are you then?” 
“Oh! I b’long to the Wesleyans.” 
“Ah! I thought so.” 


The guileless convert then drew up 
terms :— 

Thomas Henry, services to European stranger from steamer. 
15 


2 
Io 
I 


a bill in the following 


1. To showing city of Bakko and houses . 

2. To hunting information given as to deer 

3. Use of house for purpose of resting . ° 

4- To loss of time in performing above services 
\ 


° 
6 
6 
° 


41 o 


When payment was indignantly refused, Thomas Henry threatened 
to keep Captain Ellis’s horse, which he had concealed. Fortunately 
the Captain was not unequal to the occasion, and applied his 
whip with vigour and earnestness to the serious shoulders of 
Thomas Henry. In another district a native preacher, observing 
that the country was dull for Europeans, offered to sell Captain 
Ellis and a brother officer two young negro girls for 3/7. When 
this transaction was declined, he was anxious to preach a sermon, 

Captain Ellis, observing that the Mahommedan blacks are 
much better fellows, has come to the conclusion that “ Christianity 
is not areligion adapted to races barely emerging from barbarism,” 
That depends on the race, the local circumstances, and the cha- 
racter of the missionaries. Christianity had a mollifying effect on 
the Scandinavian races, who had previously been almost too fero- 
cious. The Fijians have apparently been really benefited by a 
religion which discourages cannibalism and promiscuous profligacy, 
But on the West Coast the negro seems only to lose his old moral 
standard, and to become merely emancipated from ethical ideas 
and rules which were roughly serviceable, without learning any- 
thing in their place except hymns and sectarian slang. The result 
cannot be fortunate. Captain Ellis says that our English missions 
educate native children so that they are only fit to be clerks where 
clerks are not wanted. The German missions, on the other hand, 
teach manly handicrafts like those of the smith and carpenter, 
whose services are always in demand. In short, Captain Ellis 
must appear like a “ wessel” and “a man of wrath” to the suc 
cessors of Stiggins, 

Though fetishism is not the main subject of The Land of Fetish, 
Captain Ellis has a good deal to say about the cones of baked 
clay which receive libations, like the fetish stones of ancient 
Greece, and about girls sacrificed to sharks. “ A very common 
sacrifice to Ju-Ju is that of a young girl, who is at low water 
fastened to a stake tirmly imbedded in the river mud, and then 
left to perish in the rising tide, or to be devoured by sharks or 
crocodiles.” This was precisely the fate reserved for Andromeda, 
for Hesione, and for many other heroines of myth and romance, 
But Andromeda, we presume, is the evening twilight, about to be 
devoured by the shark of darkness or something of that sort. It 
is a common superstition among the negroes that illness is caused 
by some deceased relative, who desires the company of a cousin or 
brother in the under-world. “ Feeding the dead,” a practice of 
almost universal distribution, is practised in the following 
| manner :— 
| A eurious local custom is that called “ Feeding the Dead.” When they 

bury their dead, the relatives, before the earth is filled into the grave, place 
| a tube, formed of bamboo, or pithy wood with the pith extracted, and 
| sufficiently long to protrude from the earth heaped up over the body, into 
the mouth of the deceased ; and down this they pour, from time to time, 
palm wine, water, palm oil, &c. They appear to imagine that dead men 
| do not require solid food at all, and, as they only pour the liquids down two 
or three timesa month, are not very thirsty souls. They believe that after 
death the deveased sutlers from the same bodily ailments as he did in life, 
and sometimes very filial natives will go to the doctor of a steamer, and 
| simulate the complaint from which the paternal or maternal ancester suf- 
| fered, in order that they may obtain the requisite medicine to pour down 
the grave, 
'In the same style the Hindoos were wont to propitiate the 
| manes of a famous British officer with cigars and libations of 
| brandy. Captain Ellis gives a sufficiently horrible account of 
| human sacrifices in Dahomey; but the victims are now usually 
criminals, and sacrifice is only a form of capital punishment. 
Perhaps capital punishment everywhere might be traced to human 
sacrifice, but an immense amount of proof would be necessary. 
The most interesting of all Captain Ellis'’s chapters deals with the 
Amazon guard of Dahomey, whom he himself, an unpunished 
Acton, dared to look upon contrary to law. But the account of 
the Amazons and of their warlike services, with the animated 
description of Lieutenant Corbett’s heroic valour in 1851, must 
be sought by the reader in Captain Ellis’s own pages. They 
should not be neglected either by ethnologists, politicians, or people 
who merely want a brilliantly amusing book of travel. 


TWO BOOKS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY.* 


LTHOUGH Mr. Walker's book on Political Economy appears 
with Messrs. Macmillan’s imprint, the mere aspect of the type 


‘and paper, not to mention the spelling, would inform an expert, 


* Political Economy. By F. A. Walker. London: Macmillan & Co. 
1883. 


Readings in Social Economy. By Florence Fenwick Miller. London: 


| Longmans & Co. 188 


| 
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if he were ignorant of Mr. Walker’s previous performances as 
an ecomaenltl, ny the nationality of the volume long before he 
came to any acknowledgment of that nationality. There is a 
certain prejudice in England against American econonmists—a 
prejudice which arises not from any petty motives, but from the 
ultra-patriotic attitude which too many Americans assume on 
divers economic subjects, and meg, | on the subject of the great 
quarrel of Free-trade v. Protection. Very few, indeed, of those 
writers who have taken political economy as a subject in the 
United States have entirely forgotten the amiable adage, “Our 
country, right or wrong,” on this and some other points. — Very 
few have remembered that the United States, having the privilege 
of combining, owing to historical and geographical accidents, the 
economical advantages of highly civilized and of uncivilized lands, 
supply, in the study of political economy, an invaluable exception 
but a most perilous rule. We may as well at once do Mr. Walker 
” the justice to say that he ranks in each case among the few. On 
the whole the ¢doda tribus in his case have been most successfully 
rationalized. In the Free-trade question, which he treats separ- 
ately, he may perhaps not wholly satisfy Free-traders @ outrance, 
because he admits that the political argument may, in conceivable 
circumstances, outweigh or at least silence the economical. But 
as an economist he speaks with no uncertain sound. He tells his 
countrymen in plain words that their tariff simply imposes on the 
American cultivator, who is certainly the most important person 
in the country, the obligation to pay some one to stay out of 
American agriculture at a high rate todo his manufacturing for 
him, instead of paying some one to stay out of European agricul- 
ture at a low rate to do the same service. That may not, 
according to our before-mentioned Free-trader @ outrance, be 
the whole case, because he would contend that not only is the 
American agriculturist doomed to make this disadvantageous bar- 
gain, but the American workman, in consequence of the high 
prices caused by the tariff, is doomed to find his high wages go 
very little further than the European workman’s low ones. But it 
is a very different statement of the case from that usual with 
American writers, and it at least shows that Mr. Walker appre- 
ciates the facts. 

He may, indeed, be credited with having produced a book which 
keeps much closer to the facts than most treatises on political 
economy. Its weakest part is in the opening definitions, and, in 
truth, definitions are “ kittle cattle” to have anything to do with. 
There is no more evil result of the disuse of scholastic logic in 
modern philosophy than the inability of most modern definitions 
to hold water. Rare—very rare—is it in philosophy, in politics, 
in literature, in half a dozen other things, including political 
economy, to find a definition which does not sin in half a dozen 
ways, against which the definer could have guarded himself with- 
out going further out of his way than Dean Aldrich would have 
led him. Thus Mr. Walker gives us political economy as “ the 
name of that body of knowledge which relates to wealth,” but, 
almost before we have turned the page, we find him practically 
unable to define wealth itself. He says “ it would be a great pity 
to lose the word wealth.” So it would ; but that is obviously nota 
scientific remark. On the contrary, in his exclusions on the sub- 
ject he seems to us to be distinctly unscientific. He says, “ The 
services of parents to children, of children to parents, and of 
children to each another, do not form any portion of the subject of 
political economy.” Why not? Again, he says that the eman- 
cipation of the slaves and serfs in the United States and Russia 
“annihilated a vast mass of wealth,” though he admits that it 
created what was “ better than much wealth, a body of free men,” 
Welet the last proposition, as political and contentious, alone, but we 
demur vigorously tothe first. Howdid emancipation destroy wealth? 
It transferred it, if Mr. Walker likes. It made the wealth which 
was the property of John 4 Styles the property of John a4 
Nokes, but transfer is not destruction. Or, if Mr. Walker prefers 
it, it diminished the mere ay of wealth in the future, because 
Quashee and Ivan Ivanovitch were likely to prove, and have 
proved, less ee than as serfs. But this same 
effect might have been produced by the transference of an estate 
which was strictly and intelligently worked to an idle good- 
natured master who let matters slide. Mr. Walker would hardly 
call such a transference an annihilation of wealth. Indeed, it 
would be a most extraordinary thing if a stroke of the pen could 
annihilate wealth. As a matter of fact, the wealth represented 
by Quashee and Ivan Ivanovitch was in each case the powers of 
working of the individual human being. The easy fashion of ex- 
pressing those powers by a sale of the machinery in open market 
‘was annihilated by the emancipation ; the value of that expression 
was transferred by the same act from Quashee’s master to 
Quashee’s remarkably inappreciative self; but the wealth—the 
working power—remained. If the abolitionists had gathered the 
whole negro population together, and burned them bodily, there 
would have been an annihilation of wealth. It is open to anybody 
to argue that this would have been a better course to pursue, but 
to no one to contend that the courses are identical. 

When, however, Mr. Walker is once out of the “thorny 
queaches” of definition, things go better with him. We cannot 
sa him accurately through five hundred closely-printed, and 
or the most part closely-reasoned, pages. But he is generall 
shrewd and always well-informed. The differentia of his boo 
may be said to consist chiefly in his championship of what he, fol- 
lowing a bad habit of his countrymen in unnecessarily adopting 
foreign terms, culls the “entrepreneur system” of explain- 
ing the distribution of wealth. 


The system (in which there | 


is much that is true, though the expression of it is perhaps 
unduly precise) divides the shares in distribution, after excepting 
taxation and minor decrements, among fuur claimants—rent, inte- 
rest, profits, and wages—instead of among the three—rent, profits, 
and wages—which have been usual since Ricardo, or the two— 
the shares of capital and labour—which are also common. This 
division involves, as will be at once seen, the rejection of the Wages’ 
Fund theory, the acceptance of the strictest Ricardian theory of 
rent, and the setting up of a somewhat novel theory of profits, in 
which the entrepreneur occupies a position distinct from that of 
the capitalist (though the two may accidentally be identical) and 
distinct from that of the mere employé, inasmuch as his wages (so 
to term them) are determined by individual excellence and success, 
while in considering wages proper individual excellence is more or 
less left out of sight. There is considerable ingenuity in this sub- 
division, and it enables Mr. Walker to knock some economic falla- 
cies of the Communist order more conveniently on the head than he 
might otherwise be able todo. But it may be at least questioned 
whether it is not in effect an unnecessary division, arising from a 
too close contemplation of oper kinds of production, especially 
agriculture ; and whether the broad distinction of the share of 
capital and the share of labour—the share due to that which sets 
labour to work and the share due to labour itself—is not a more 
scientific process, The subtleties of the Ricardian theory of 
rent, though not unworthy of attention as illustrating the special 
kind of interest which rent is, tend rather to obscure the doctrine 
(no less wholesome politically than economically) that rent is only 
a kind of interest, though a peculiar kind. The subtleties of the 
entrepreneur system, though also in their way illuminative, tend 
to obscure the truth that master as well as man is really a wage- 
earner, though his wages may be fluctuating and are not paid 
regularly every week. But we have no sort of objection to the 
examination of these sub-varieties of interest and wages in such a 
manner as to bring out their peculiarities; and such an examina- 
tion will be found in Mr. Walker's book, even if its author may 
seem to attach too much importance to it. 

Everything depends upon the circumstances, and this proposi- 
tion has especially to be borne in mind in criticizing such a book 
as Mrs. Fenwick Miller's Readings in Social Economy. There are 
many people, and among them not the least enlightened or the 
least judicious, who doubt very much whether such a subject as 
political economy ought to be introduced into the ordinary curri- 
culum of education, more particularly of primary education. We 
are not concerned to combat their opinion in the abstract ; in fact, 
we are inclined to agree with it to some extent. But, considering 
the educational policy and the political events of the last few 
years, the matter has got out of the range of such argument. With 
cram-education, in which any subject that does not require hard 
work is eagerly caught up; with political organization spreading 
wider and wider, and with a vast umount of unsound and fantastic 
theory scattered about in cheap literature and the periodical press 
by Land Nationalizers and such-like folk, there is really very little 
help for it. Children had much better let political economy 
alone; adults of the lower class had much better take it on trust. 
But, this better path being closed, the only thing left to do is to 
take care, if possible, that the political economy which children 
learn and working-men study shall be tolerably sound. To do 
Mrs. Fenwick Miller justice her book is, on the whole, well 
entitled to the term sound. She is obliged of course, in dealing 
with the subject popularly and in a way admitting of abundant 
illustration, to assume some disputed points and state some hypo- 
theses as facts. For instance, Mr. Walker, who treats the Wages’ 
Fund as a “ pashed corse” and waves his beam over it, will cer- 
tainly quarrel with her for her use, perhaps for her explanation, of 
the term. But that is not in the particular case a matter of much 
importance. The numerous “ Lessons” into which her book is 
divided deal with most of the subjects of political economy which 
it is most important for the average man to understand ; and it so 
happens that the question whether wages are paid out of capital 
or not hardly aflects the average man. What is important is that 
he should understand how little he can be benefited by arbitrary 
interferences with them, and this Mrs. Fenwick Miller shows 
him very well. Writing with her special purpose she naturally 
includes a good deal of ethical exhortation as well as of scientific 
discussion ; but there is no harm in that. We are not prepared 
to endorse every page of her book, but it certainly contains little 
heresy and plenty of sound doctrine. It is, however, remarkable 
that there is no section devoted directly to the discussion of the 
Free-trade question. 


THROUGH ONE ADMINISTRATION.* 


ROUGH One Administration is in every sense of the word 

an American story. The characters are all citizens of the 
great Republic. The scene of the action is laid in Washington, 
and we hear a good deal about the only form of politics which 
seems to possess much interest in that capital, if native writers are 
to be trusted. Itis not a very dignified or wholesome kind of 
lities, It appears to consist mainly of intriguing for or against 
ailway Bills, and to entail the use of shameless bribery and cor- 
ruption. The party tactics of Walpole are used with open cyni- 
cism, and so are the influences which were so powerful in the 


* Through One Administration, By E. H. Burnett, Author of “ That 
Lass 0’ Lowrie’s” &c. 3 vols. London: Warne & Co, 1883. . 
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Court of Louis XV. A handsome wife would seem to be nearly 
as useful to an American gentleman in pursuit of a concession 
as she could have been toa French courtier a hundred and fifty 
years ago: at least so the native satirist says. It is not, how- 
ever, either the scene, or the nationality of the characters, or the 
nature of the politics, which makes the story so peculiarly American. 
Men and women and political intrigues are, as profound moralists 
have observed, very much the same all the world over. A good 
story can be made out of a fight for a contract as well as out of a 
struggle for greater things. Through One Administration is so 
thoroughly an American novel because of the qualities of its work- 
manship. It is full of clever observation of details and of smart 
small-talk. It can be read with pleasure, and with a constant 
feeling on the part of the reader that some plot is being unfolded, 
and that passions of some kind are at work. When we get to the 
end, however, we discover that practically nothing has happened, and 
that we have no distinct conception of the characters which seemed 
so lifelike and consistent. Mrs. Burnett has apparently made up 
her mind to show the New World that she can not only write 


forcible dramatic tales of the familiar European kind, but can 


rival Mr. Henry James in his happiest mood of ingenious futility. 
Essentially Mrs. Burnett's book deals with what may be called 
the standing masks of the French novel—the husband, the wife, 
and the lover. We do not mean to hint that there is anything in 
the story which need raise a blush on the cheek of modesty. The 
reverse isthe truth. Only a very knowing modesty would be likely 
to £nd anything wrong in it ; for the Werther is a moral man and 
the Charlotte a well-conducted person. It is the fact, not the 
less, that the hero is in love with a lady who is married to some- 
body else, and is beloved by her, and that the story is wholly 
taken up with the difficulties arising out of the situation. The 
hero is one Philip Tredennis, an officer in the United States army. 
When the story opens he is staying as a guest in the house of his 
old friend Professor Herrick, whose daughter Bertha has just come 
back from school. The Professor has been hitherto too much oc- 
cupied with beetles and other scientific objects to feel much 
interest in his daughter; but now he suddenly realizes the fact 
that she is a woman with a character of her own, and a capacity 
for feeling which may bode no good for her happiness in life. He 
speculates on her character and possible future to Philip, who 
finds her a sufficiently fascinating subject for his reflections. 
Bertha, again, likes him, and the two young people are obviously 
about to fall in love when fate interferes, and the young officer is 
sent oif to a post on the Indian frontier. Here he devotes himself 
to his duties, and solaces himself by recollections of Bertha as she 
looked when he last saw her—going to her first ball in all the 
glory of her first fine dress, and holding the flowers he had given 
ner in her hand. From time to time he hears news of her from 
the Professor in a somewhat enigmatical fashion. At last the 
lonely young soldier determines to ask for leave of absenee, return 
to Washington, and put his fortune to the test. His application is 
lying written on his table when the post brings him a letter from 
the Professor announcing Bertha’s marriage. The demand for 
furlough is torn up, and Tredennis turns doggedly to the work of 
fighting and governing the Redskins. Eight years after he has 
left Washington he is recalled to headquarters by the new Ad- 
ministration (a President has just been elected) and is again 
thrown in the way of Bertha. He meets her at a ball and the 
acquaintance is renewed. After some talk of the usual smart 
American kind about American things, Bertha opens fire—if that 
expression may be used about so estimable a lady—by the follow- 
ing distinct challenge to a flirtation :— 

“You have been away for a long time.” 

“ Light years,” he replied. 

He thought she gave a slight start, but immediately she turned upon 
him with one of her brilliant smiles. 

“ We have had time to grow since then,” she said, “ not older, of course, 
but infinitely wiser—and better.” 

He did not find it easy to comprehend very clearly either her smile or 
her manner. He felt that there might be something hidden behind both, 
though certainly nothing could have been brighter or more inconsequent 
than her tone. He did not smile, but regarded her for a moment with a 
look of steady interest, of which he was scarcely conscious. She bore it 
for an instant, and then turned her eyes carelessly aside with a laugh. 

“T do not think you are changed at all,” she said. 

“Why ?” he asked, still watching her, and trying to adjust himself to 
her words. 

* You looked at me then,” she said, “ just as you used to when you were 
with us before and I said something frivolous. I am afraid I was often 
frivolous in those days. I confess I suspected myself of it, and one day I 
even made a resolution ——” 

Stile did start then, as if some memory had suddenly returned to her. 
She lifted her bouquet to her face, and let it slowly drop upon her knee 
again as she turned and looked at him. 

‘“* T remember now,” she said, “that I made that resolution the day you 
brought me the heliotrope.” And now it seemed for the instant to be her 
turn to regard him with interest. 

“I don’t know what the resolution was,” he said rather grimly, “but I 
hope it was a good one. Did you keep it ?” 

“No,” she answered, undisturbedly, “but I kept the heliotrope. You 
know I said 1 would. It is laid away in one of my bureau drawers.” 

The least experienced of novel-readers can tell what this means. 
Bertha is not happy with her husband, Mr. Amory. She is a 
femme incomprise, and when the strong man she could have loved 
comes in her way she begins at once to play with fire. Philip 
Tredennis, who is meant to be a strong and honest man, helps her 
in her folly. Indeed, the cards are put up on the poor woman 
from the first, as Mr. Bret Harte’s Californians would say. Her 
silly old father does his best to dig a pit for her feet. There is a 
certain Arbuthnot, a cousin of her husband's, who is the friend of 


the family, and a very fascinating person. Professor Herrick, who 
clings to his bad old habit of speculating vaguely about hiy 
daughter’s character, sees danger in Arbuthnot, and to avoid it 
hits on the notable idea of asking Tredennis to save Bertha from 
herself, Ife asks the colonel to be always there, to use his jp. 
fluence, never to leave the wayward woman alone, and Tredennig 
promises to take upon himself this sacred duty, and keeps hig 
word, Richard Amory, the husband, is one of those 
men whom lady novelists commonly draw excellently well; the 
charming fellow who is nobody’s enemy but his own, and witha] 
a very flimsy creature capable of becoming a mere brute under the 
influence of temptation. Tt needs no witch to tell what would be the 
end of all these uselessly clever people in real life. American noy 
however, are written to show the folly of supposing that there jg 
any necessary connexion between causes and effects. The end her 
is practically nothing at all. Tredennis goes on saving Bertha 
from herself with a stupid persistency. He is meant to be both 
good and able man, and yet he never sees how near he is continually 
coming to sin. Bertha falls seriously in love with him, confesses 
her passion to a friend, and goes on seeing as much of him as she 
can. When she is staying in Virginia with her children and ong 
of them falls sick, Tredennis is sent to stay with her by the foolish 
old father. He goes, because if he did not, Arbuthnot would, and 
then anything might happen, as that pair of wiseacres think, We 
all know what would be the end of this if Through One Adminis. 
tration were a work by M. Theuriet or M. Daudet. All that does 
happen is that Tredennis spends a pleasant holiday with Mrs, 
Amory, whose husband is out West all the while; they talk and 
idle away several weeks, and then the Colonel comes back to 
Washington. It is not at all desirable that adultery should become 
a favourite subject with English or American novelists, Mrs, 
Burnett has no doubt done wisely to keep within bounds; but it 
would have been better to avoid so dangerous a matter altogether, 
The one dramatic motive of Through One Administration is the 
danger that Bertha will yield to temptation and fall into dishonow, 
If she does not, it is because the man she loves is an honest prig, 
and because nothing happens in a logical and natural way. Suca 
a story is neither artistic nor moral. ‘Touching pitch is not the 
less foolish because it is handled in a feeble way and to no 


e. 

here is the same want of definite aim in most of the minor 
characters, and in the sub-plot. Arbuthnot is a mere ghost, 
At the beginning of the story we find him philandering about 
Bertha, occupying her time, playing on her sympathies, taki 
an interest in her future, and exciting the fears of her spineless o 
father. The deceived reader naturally concludes that here iss 
Lothario, Mr. Arbuthnot is a very worthy young man, who has 
had losses. He is charitable in a quiet way, and finally makes a 
good marriage. Although he is represented as a man of the 
world, he, too, is guilty of the solemn priggery of undertaking to 
save Bertha from herself. When he finds that it is he who is 
supposed to be the dangerous man, he is utterly surprised. All 
through the book, indeed, the mental attitude of these intelligent 
Washingtonians is one of mild bewilderment that two and two 
should make four. The most artistic parts of the novel are those 
in which Richard Amory appears. There is akind of feeble nice- 
ness about the man; a readiness to take up anything which in- 
terests him for the moment; and a complete moral worthlessness, 
which is consistently drawn. Ile is enticed into a land specula- 
tion, and becomes hopelessly entangled with adventurers of all 
kinds. Under the pressure of fear, he sinks rapidly to baseness, 
and endeavours to use his wife as a lobbyist. At last he reaches 
his natural end—flight and bankruptcy. Mrs. Burnett has been 
almost equally successful with one of the politicians fwho ap 
in the course of the negotiations for the railway Bill. This is 
Senator Blundel. The Senator is a rough, uneducated man, who, 
fortunately for Bertha, is both honourable and sensible. He takes 
a liking to her, although her ways of life in Washington do not 
at all agree with his notions—formed on a backwood farm—of 
what the life of a wife and mother ought to be. In the end it is 
Blundel who saves her from the social consequences of her hus- 
band’s folly and rascality. At last, after putting her in as much 
danger as possible, Tredennis also does the only sensible thing be 
can do. He returns to the frontier, and dies in beating 
an Indian raid. The essential weakness of Mrs. Burnetts new 
book has not affected her style, and there are in the novel many 

sages of keen observation of little things. These are excellent, 

ut we do not think they redeem three volumes of feeble plot and 

contradictory action on the part of the characters. 


FERGUSON’S SURNAMES AS A SCIENCE.* 


apes volume is to be taken as in part a continuation of 8 
previous work of the author on the Teutonic Name-system 
applied to the family names of France, England, and Germany, 
and in part as a re-examination of the ground traversed in the 
preparation of that book. It has little to do directly with 
Christian names in modern use, and nothing to do with modera 
surnames which have sprung up from mere arbitrary fancies or a5 
descriptions of personal or uther peculiarities. Mr. Ferguson 18 
therefore freed from all necessity of troubling himself with re 
searches which furnish materials for books on the curiosities of 


* Surnames as a Science. By Robert Ferguson, M.P. London: 
Routledge & Sons, 1883. 
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Puritan nomenclature (Saturday Review, July 24, 1880), or on 
any names whose origin is manifestly later than the Norman con- 
quest of this country. Names which can be traced to earlier 
ages cannot, he holds, be properly accounted for until they have 
been carefully grouped, classified, and compared. In other words, 
he insists that they must be treated scientifically, and claims the 
right of following in the steps-and adopting the method of those 
German writers who have treated the inquiry into the growth of 
these names as strictly a branch of science. To the evidence 
brought together by these writers he has added much which he 
has himself collected in reference especially to English surnames ; 
and the writers whom he has chiefly consulted are named in a list 
which precedes the list of names noticed throughout the volume. 

This latter list or index contains a vast number of entries as to 
which most Englishmen might be tempted to suppose that all 
speculation must be superfluous and useless. That a large number 
of English surnames of modern times are nothing more than 
what they seem to be—descriptions of a man by his features, 
his disposition, or his occupation—is taken generally as a fact 
not open to dispute; and we may safely treat it as beyond 
the reach of question. But the point to be determined is the 
extent of this class of names. e existence of arbitrary and 
fanciful, or even of meaningless, names is neither denied nor ex- 
plained away if it turn out that amongst a thousand names 
assumed to belong to this class a hundred or two hundred can be 
proved to — to quite another class. In Mr. Ferguson's list 
we have many of the names which are held to come from colour, 
Brown, Browning, Gray, White, Black, Redband; from birds, 
Partridge, Wren, Lark, Hawk, Eagle; from fishes, Smelt, Herring, 
Lamprey, Sturgeon, Trout; and many more which seem to be 
coined in the mint of popular fancies, Welcome, Fairfoul, Cheese, 
Chaff, Dagger, Demon, Flea, Bug, Gambling, Swearing, Garment, 
Goodenough, Harmony, Laundry, Lovegod, Napkin, Oysterman, 
Custard, Pentecost, Sunday, Sycamore. 

Are all or any of these names simply what they seem to be and 
nothing more? Mr, Ferguson holds that the point cannot be de- 
cided until we have traced their history. backwards, and again 
until we have carried down through all their discoverable stages 
the whole multitude of names which we find in earliest use in this 
or in any other country in Europe. If these two lines of inquiry 
are found to meet, and to confirm each other, then the commonly 
received assumption must be given up, and if a large number of 
seemingly modern names of an arbitrary or fanciful character 
turn out to be neither fanciful nor modern, a presumption is at once 
established that the class may be hereafter proved to be much 
larger than we are disposed to regard as possible. In short, we 
begin to distrust our traditional notions, and feel tempted to look 
on the most absurd and meaningless of popular names us possible 
representatives of royal or other titles belonging to a distant past. 

The results of the inquiry are sufficiently curious and startling ; 
but the inquiry itself may to a certain extent be reduced to a very 
simple form. The tendency to phonetic corruption is ineradicable 
in the speakers of all dialects; and the tendency to give a meaning 
to foreign words or names by twisting them to the nearest sounds 
in the language of the speakers is, to say the least, fully as 
powerful. These two tendencies alone would account for the 
most astonishing transformations, and for disguises so complete as 
to defy everything except the closest consecutive historical evi- 
dence. The craving for meaning which leads the English sailor 
to turn Bellerophon into Billy Ruffian is found to be — as 
atrong amongst old Greeks and Romans. Such names as Kuklops, 
Palaimon, Daktyloi, Korybantes, spring from the same desire to 
understand names belonging to another language; and Greek ex- 
planations of such names as Odysseus and Czdipus are quite as 
absurd as the various readings of English seamen. 

At the outset it must be allowed that the only safe course in 
such an inquiry as this is to take all the names of tribes and of in- 
dividuals which come before us in the earliest traditions or his- 
tories of the English conquest. There is an 4@ priori likelihood 
that these names would be retained in use even though their ori- 
ginal signification should in course of time be forgotten; and the 
laws of speech would make it certain that this forgetfulness would 
give rise to the strangest freaks in the corrupting and disguising of 
names. If then we take a hundred (or more) of old English 
tribal names, and if we find that sixty or seventy of these are 
clearly represented by a like number of names still in use, and if 
many of the latter couvey to those who use them a meaning 
which could never have attached to them if the real sense of 
the words had not been forgotten, it follows that the convictions 
of modern Englishmen in reference to their own names are not to 
be trusted, and that in getting rid of their names they are simply 
victims of a widely-spread delusion. The disgust which the name 
of Bug, and still more that of Bedbug, caused to its owner was no 
fit reason for changing it for one not more ancient or more illus- 
trious. Many old English charters bear the signature of a Buga; 
the name appears as that of landowners before the Norman Con- 
Sere It is common in Germany, and it is Professor Bugge of 

hristiania who boasts of having discovered that the whole Scandi- 
navian mythology is a forgery of the eleventh or twelfth century of 
our era, As to Bedbug, the bearer of the name would have done 
better by going back to its early form. The first syllable, there 
can be little doubt, belongs to the name Beda, Bede; from the 
second the letter » has dropped out, and a name of which the 
modern equivalent is Bedborough becomes connected with ‘an 
insect with which it has ‘nothing whatever to do. 

The transformations of old tribal names are in many instances 


not less undignified and scarcely more ludicrous. The Dyclingas 
of England, the Tucbilingen of Germany, are represented by 
modern families of Dickle and Tickle; the Snotingas have sub- 
sided into Snoad, the Wreningas have become Wrens, and the 
Sceaflingas have been changed into Shovels, No doubt, if only a 
few such cases could be found, it would be easy to press the argu- 
ment from accidental coincidence; but when we take, as Mr. 
Ferguson gives us (pp. 79-87), @ comparative table of English 
and German tribal names, containing more than two hundred 
entries, and when for almost every one of the old English 
tribal names we find not only a German tribal equivalent, 
but a modern English name (and sometimes two names), 
varying from the old one to an extent which points only to 
the working of phonetic corruption inevitably consequent on 
forgetfulness of its origin, the most obstinate incredulity must 
give way. By the side of the modern English forms Tickle, 
or Tickell, we have also Dickle and Tekel; the latter cannot be 
explained by referring it to the verb, and a reason is furnished 
at once for hesitating to refer the former to this source. Qur 
hesitation is more than justified when we come upon the old 
tribe of Dyclingas and find them as the Tuchilingen, now Tuchling,. 
of Germany. Our suspicion can be only uncritical if we refuse to 
recognize Dillingas, Deorlingas, Cressiogas, Haecingas, Thorningas,. 
Stubingas, Poclingas, Rodingas, in the modern Tilly (Dill, Till),. 
Darling (Darrell), Cressy, Hacking (Hack), Thorning (Thorne), 
Stubbiag (Stubbs), Puckle (Buckle), Rudding (Rudd, Rodd) ; and 
therefore we have no reason for shutting our eyes to the fact that 
the Alfingas, A®feningas, Msingas, Birsingas, Billingas, Hocingas, 
Immingas, Sandringas, Nottingas, Weelsingas, Wealcringas, 
Meccingas, survive in the modern Elvey, Evening (perha also 
in Heaven), Ask and Ashe, Birch, Billing (Billy, Bill), Hockin 
(Hockey), Eames, Yems (Hime), Sander, Sanders, Notting, Nut- 
ting, Walsh, Walker, and Maggy, May. It becomes more than 
likely that the modern Scard and Scarth, Chance, Coffey (Cuff, 
Cufiey), Boby (Poppy), Cooling (Cull), Laver, Satchell, Sickle 
(Sickling), represent the old Sceardingas, Cenesingas, Copingas, 
Bobingas (Botingas), Culingas, Leeferingas, Seaxlingas, Syclingas, 
That Ridding (Riddy, Rita), Skitt (Skeat, Shute), Paling (Paley), 
Wicking (Wigg), Waldie, Waldo, Bass, Banning, represent 
Ridingas, Scytingas, Palingas, Wiccingas, Wigingas, Wealdingas,. 
Bassingus, Baningas, there can be no doubt at all. 

Such names as Maggy, May, from Meeccingas, Betty, from 
Bedingas, Anne, from the Anningas, show that in these instances,. 
at least, surnames taken seemingly from the names of women 
are not taken from them really. There are, indeed, probably 
not more than one or two cases in which the seeming origin 
is the real one; and these changes, perhaps more than any 
others, introduce us to the wide subject of corruptions spring- 
ing from the wish of persons ignorant of the meaning of a 
word to make it intelligible to themselves. Mr. Ferguson's book 
is from beginning to end full of illustrations showing the furce 
of a temptation which no people has been able to resist; but it 
receives a more detailed treatment in the chapter on “ Names which 
are not What they Seem.” Wolfand Raven are undoubtedly what 
they appear to be; but this is because the old Wylfingas and 
Reefningas looked to a forefather bearing the name of these beasts.. 
But in the vast multitude of modern names which seem to run riot 
in references to the animal world it is amusing to find that almost 
all resolve themselves into words which carried quite another, but 
of course their true, meaning to the Englishmen of Alfred, Edgar,. 
and Harold. Mr. Ferguson submits to the crucible of his method 
a series of formidable lists, of which the following is a specimen :— 
“Camel, Leopard, Buck, Pigg, Rabbit, Cat, Rat, Mouse, Squirrel, 
Goose, Gosling, Gander, Duck, Duckling, Ostrich, Lark, Wren, 
Fish, Shark, Dolphin, Salmon, Trout, Whiting, Smelt, Haddock, 
Herring, Tunny, Spratt, Minnow, Lamprey, Moth, Mote, F'ly,. 
Flea, EKarwig, Emmett.” Of these, Rabbit is pronounced by Mr. 
Ferguson to be the same as Rabbod, @ contraction of the Frisian 
Radbod ; Ratt, which corresponds with a French Ratte, is referred 
to an Old German Rato, and is akin to the English Rede,. 
counsel, which appears in Authelrede the Onrede (Unready) ; 
Goose and Gosling he regards as having come to us through 
Normans, and as representing a High German form of the stem 
Gand, as seen by a comparison with Gousse, Gosselin, Josselyn. 
(Joceline); Dolphin is the Danish name Dolgfinor; Haddock 
(M. G. Hidicke) is a diminution from the stem Had, war; Tunny 
is nothing more than a variation of the common old English name: 
Dunn; Earwig is a shortened form of Evorwig, as is hart of 
Everhard. 

The results reached by this method of comparison deal wide: 
havoc among the huge crowds of modern fancies, blunders, and 
delusions. But they also throw light on important historical 
facts; and of these facts the very large extent of German 
names in Italy is not among the Jeast important or the least 
interesting. 1t is not too much to say that of the long line of 
names illustrious in Italian literature, art, and science, the majority 
are variations of Teutonic names which in England have as- 
sumed a less graceful and high-sounding form, In this class must 
be placed the names Leonardo, Guido, Dante, Aldighiero, Ghir- 
landajo, Ghiberti, Frescobaldi, Tasso, Leopardi, Alfieri, and many 
more. To this class also must be assigned not only the well-known 
name Garibaldi (Gorbold, Corbould), a name borne by a Bavarian 
duke in the sixth century, by two Lombard kings, and by six bishops 
in the three following centuries; but also that of Buonaparte, 
which is merely a corruption of the old Frankish Bonipert, the 
French still retaining the older form Bompart (as with them 
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Edinburgh becomes Edimbourg), and we having still the old English 
form Bonbright. The last syllable thus spealis for itself ; the first 
is the same as bana, or bane, in Hundingsbana, Fafnirsbana, the 
bane or slayer of Hunding and Fafnir. In truth, the Teutonic 
names found in Italy are legion ; and if they furnish, as in a large 
proportion they must furnish, presumption that Teutonic blood 
ran in the veins of their bearers, a light scarcely looked for is 
thrown on the history of so-called Italian achievements in art and 
learning of every kind. 

Mr. Ferguson cannot fail to convince his readers that modern 
English surnames must be treated scientifically if we wish to 
avoid the most absurd blunders and delusions ; and beyond doubt 
he has brought before us a multitude of facts which are in the 
highest degree interesting, instructive, and amusing. 


THE ENCYCLOP-EDIC DICTIONARY.* 


"DRS second volume of the Encyclopedic Dictionary fully 
keeps up the standard of completeness and accuracy to 
which we bore testimony in our notice of the first instalment 
of the work (Saturday Review, December 31, 1881). There is 
no absolute novelty of character or design to be looked for 
in these days in a dictionary of the English language. Even for 


the idea of embodying in the conventional form of a dictionary of | 
words somewhat of the more comprehensive range of knowledge | 
falling within the scope of an encycloprdia, there is no lack of | 


precedent either in the literature of England or of other cultivated | usage, any of our readers who would seek for instances near at hand 


nations. In this respect, as well as in the employment of illustra- 


tions in aid of the verbal definitions and descriptive letterpress, | 


Webster and Worcester have set notable precedents on the other 


side of the Atlantic, and the plan marked out by the publishers | staff, both emblems bold in design and magnificently orna- 


and compilers of the Encyclopedic Dictionary has led to their 


pursuing, however independently, a path parallel in the main to | 


that of Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary, of which a new and enlarged 
edition has been recently brought to a close. This similarity in 
aim and method is of itself suggestive of a certain standard of 
comparison for the purposes of criticism, at the same time that 


we must decline the invidious task of assigning to either com-— 


pilation the palm of general excellence. With many charac- 
teristics in common, the work immediately before us has, as 
its title would lead us to expect, a larger amount of general 
information, and promises to fill a broader space upon the 
shelf, not a few articles running to the length of systematic 
treatises of no mean length or scope. Under “ Christianity,” for 
instance, with its derivative or subordinate headings, we have 
more than a whole page taken up with the doctrines of the 
Christian religion, supplemented by two pages and a half on 
Church, Church Government, and Church History. How far 
the compiler, could he have benefited by the light of a recent 
authoritative judgment, would have stood by his statement that 
“ Christianity is part of the law of Englund” we can but con- 
jecture. Yet more ample range is allowed to “Church”; and 
under the separate headings of England, Ireland, and Scotland 
a deal of historical matter is cleverly packed into less than 
three columns. We are content to see no heed given in the 
etymological heading of the article to the whim of certain os 
lative philologists of recent date who would connect church 
through irk with circle, instead of kupiaxi. 

Many a discussion has arisen over the derivation and meaning 
of “cowslip.” Should it by rights be written cow-slip or cows’-lip 
is the first and radical point of difference. Our Dictionary in 


‘ shape | both forms gives no indication of a preference, nor is any 


elp atiorded by the A.-S. crislyppe, ciisloppe, the latter of which 


' has suggested to Mr. Skeat cit = cow, and slyppe or sloppe =a slop, 


a piece of dung; though how the same word should betoken the 
fair flower of spring and the unsavoury bed of ordure out of 
which it may perchance have grown passes comprehension, unless 
we are to exclude from the evolution of speech all action of the 
laws of sense or meaning, and make everything turn upon points 
of mere form or sound, That one species of primulaceous plant, 
Primula elatior, should have as its popular name ox-lip makes it 
most likely that the equally well-known P. verts was in the same 
rural speech cows’-lip, some feature of form or. size causing it to 
take its name in some fanciful way from the animal kingdom, 
as case of “ dog-rose,” horse-bramble,” “ snake-grass,” and 
so forth. 

It has been too easily taken for granted by dictionary-makers in 
general that crosier, or crozier, and cross are simply variants of the 
same word, having a common parent in the French croix, spring- 
ing from the Latin crur. Thus the Encyclopedic Dictionary refers 
crester to O. Fr. croiser; Fr. croixv=a cross, and gives for the 
definition of the crozier, “The pastoral staff of an archbishop 


» surmounted by @ cross, or of a bishop or abbot terminating 


in a curve or crook.” The same confusion of the crozier with 
the archbishop’s cross is betrayed by so generally careful and 
correct an archeologist as the veteran Mr. Bloxam in the recent 
enlarged edition of his Gothic Ecclesiastical Architecture. Now 
the fact is that in old ecclesiastical usage the bishop’s or abbot’s 
ager staff, or crook, the symbol ofthe hith shepherd of Christ’s 

ock, was always carefully distinguished from the cross borne by or 


_ before the archbishop or patriarch as the sign of provincial dignity 
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and jurisdiction, crozier being connected etymologically with the 
French crosse or croc, not at all (or at least not directly) with eroje 
or cross, though at an earlier stage of speech the whole group of 
words may have had a common root, whereof crux and croe, o 
crook, were variant and diverging forms. We have no fault. to 
find with what is set down under crook :— 
crook, *croc, *crok, *croke, *crooke, *cruke, s. to Dut. eroke: 

Dut. kreuk=a fold, a bend ; Icel. krékr=a hook ; Sw. krok; Dan. krog= 

a crook, kroge=to crook, to bend. Cf. also Gael. erocan =a hook, a croyk : 

Wel. crwca =crooked ; crwg=a crook ; Fr. croc. ] 
The distinction laid down by archzeological writers of recent times 
who assign to the harterate | a cross with two bars and to the 
Pope one with three bars, the archbishop’s cross displaying a single 
bar, is far from being borne out by primitive usage. Historical 
evidence is, in truth, anything but clear as to what kind of official 
staff or wand of office, if any, was borne by or before the earlier 
Popes. Innocent III., about the year 1200 A.D., expressly 


| states that the Pope bore no gare staff ; whereas Gregory the 


Great, in what is believed to a contemporary portrait, figured 
in Smith and Cheetham's Dictionary of Ecclesiastical Antiquities, 
carries a staff, headed by a cross of what is popularly known ag 
the Maltese pattern. Similar to this in form is Archbishop 
Wareham’s cross on his tomb in Canterbury Cathedral. The 
curved form of staff is by many authorities traced back through a 
parallel line of symbolism to the dituws of the Roman or Etruscan 
priesthood, to which a striking resemblance is shown by not a few 
examples in early Christian art. For the distinction between the 
cross and crook in times which bring us nearer to contempo 


may be referred to the fine painting by Gheeraert David in the 
National Gallery (No. 1045), where the metropolitan, bearing his 
cross, is confronted by the bishop or mitred abbot with pastoral 


mented. In the picture by Gerard Van der Meire (No, 264), 
labelled “Count of Henegau,” but obviously the portrait of a 
mitred ecclesiastic bearing a crook, stands a patron saint called 
St. Ambrose, carrying the archbishop’s cross. Bearing upon earlier 
Papal usage, at least as traditionally understood, we find Po 
Damasus depicted by Cosmo Rosselli (No. 227) with an elegantly 
formed pastoral statf; whilst Gregory the Great, in the splendid 
altar-piece of Carlo Crivelli (No. 788), has a plain staff, topped by 
an orb carrying a crucifix, On the other hand, the rood-screen of 
Lessingham Church, as we learn from Husenbeth’s Emblems of 
Saints, shows the same Pope and saint bearing the three-barred 
cross, 

Few words are more corrupt or misleading than counterpane, 
which has nothing to do either with counter or pane, being really 
connected with qué¢ and point. The English use, Mr. Skeat 
shows, has corrupted the latter part of the compound, and the 
French the former, The older English form is counterpoint, as in 
The Taming of the Shrew, ii. 353; but the right expression is 
coutrepoint or coutepoint, where coutre is a variant of the O. F. 
coute, guieute, or queute, a quilt, from the Latin culcita, 3 
cushion or mattress. For pane we are not to look to pan, a 
panel, the Latin pannus, but through pointe, a bodkin, to the 
Latin pungere. The Low Latin culcita puncta, quoted by 
Ducange, gives the full equivalent, appearing in modern French as 
coutepointe, courtepointe, and couterpointe, meaning literally a 
stitched quilt. The old legal “counterpane,” or “ counterpaine,” 

art of a deed or indenture, a counterpart, is no less clearly traced 
in the Dictionary under our notice to the Old French contrepan= 
a pledge or gage, from pan =a pawn. For the use of the word Ben 
Jonson's Bartholomew Fair is quoted :—“ Read, scribe ; give me 
the counterpane.” 

“Crimson” has been in times of yore somewhat of a cruz to 
etymologists. The word doubtless passed into English from the 
French cramoist, having variant forms in the German karmosin, 
the Portuguese and Spanish carmesim, the Italian cremosi, cremisi, 
chermist, cremisino, and carmesino, all derived in common from 
the Low Latin carmesinus, the root of which is to be found 
in the Arabic guarmazi, pertaining to the kermes =quarmaz or 

uermez, the cochineal insect. Mahn and Skeat carry on the 

ine of derivation to the Sanscrit Arimija, from krimi, a worm, 
and jan, to generate. Dogmatism in disputed cases is no doubt 
to be avoided, yet not less so is such indecision as we find 
apparent in the treatment of “Dairy” in the work before 
us. For this linguistic puzzle, Lye, quoted in Todd's Johnson, 
found an imaginary root in dey, “an old word for miik.” More 
strict etymologists have since been agreed in seeing herein a 
hybrid formed by suffixing the French -erie (Lat. -aria) or -rie to 
the Middle English deye, a maid or female servant. Similar com- 
pounds are instanced by Mr. Morris in butte-ry (=bottle-ry), 
vin-t-ry, pan-t-ry, laund-ry. Chaucer has both deye and deyerie, 
Jamieson quotes dey and dee as in use in old poems of the Scottish 
border for a woman in charge of the dairy. It was from the 
English form, inflected in Latin fashion, that the Low Latin dayeria 
no doubt came into use. A common line of derivation may he 
said to run through all the Northern languages—the Swedish 
having di; to suck, and dug, the nipple, presenting, according to 
Ihre, the like affinity. At the same time authorities who are not 
readily to be gainsaid carry on deya, to deigh = dough, and the Gothic 
deigan, to knead ; the same name, deya or detyja, designating origin- 
ally both the maker of bread and the woman incharge of butter and 
cheese. In the same root we are inyited by Professor Vigfusson 
to recognize the humble mother of the English “lady,” A. 8S. 
hleef-diga.= loaf maid. In Icelandic, the Professor adds, deigja 
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— 
never used, but it survives in the Norse, bu-deia, seter- 
wia, agtar-deia, reid-deia, and the Swedish deja, a milkmaid. 
literally, says Mr. Skeat, the word is dough-er. It is assuredly 
Gfficult for the ordinary mind to realize the twofold line of 
gscent thus suggested as the pedigree of the word, or to follow 
js thought the thorough severance of the once common func- 
tions of the bakery and the dairy, the latter of the two as 
tme went on coming to absorb the entire force of the primary 
term; albeit we may be helped in a measure by reflecting how 
manged are the duties of the still-room maid from the time 
yhen she really distilled essences and strong waters. Anyhow, au- 
thority of such scientific eminence having strongly pronounced for 
the dual origin of the word, we ought not to find the Encycloyedic 
Dictionary content with halting between two opinions, as though 
-here were no common standing-ground for both feet, ane offer- 
ng as alternatives “either from Mid. Eng. deya=a maid, &c., or 
may mean a woman who made dough, from deig, Sw. deg,” no 
‘ndication being given of preference for either root, or of any ety- 
nological connexion between the two. 

Under “ Daniel ” we have not only short biographical notices of 
che three, if not four or five, personages of that namein Holy Writ, 
put a clear though short summary of the critical controversy con- 
cerning the Book of Daniel, its authorship, date, and place in the 
canon, brought down to the latest German and English researches ; 
vhilst we learn for the first time that the language ‘has been 
wriched by the addition of the word Danielite, indicating “a 
nember of an order founded in 1876 by a lifelong abstainer and 
vegetarian, T. W. Richardson, to bring about the general adop- 
tion of a non-animal diet.” The name is derived from the re- 
fusal of the prophet to partake of the king’s meat (Dan. i. 
i-16). It is not every one presumably who knows that the 
‘ derrick ” familiarly seen in building and hoisting operations took 
its name from a celebrated hangman of that name introduced into 
nany @ play at the beginning of the seventeenth century. Any- 
ine who chances to take 4 on book now, probably, so little read as 
Gilbert Gurney, may well be puzzled by reading of “ dennets” in 
onnexion with stanhopes, tilburys, and cabriolets ; and, having at 
land no friend of elderly enough memory to give the explanation, 
by will be relieved to learn that this old-world vehicle was named 
ater its inventor. “ Denizen,” for which more than one lire of de- 
sent from the nt fount has been suggested, is traced under 
tle more scientific guidance of Wedgwood and Skeat to the O. Fr. 
dazein, 2 word formed by adding the suffix -ein = Lat. -anus to 
0, Fr deinz = Fr. dans = “ within or from within.” The present in- 
stelment brings the work down to “ Destructionist,’ to which is 
asagned at once the eee sense of one who is given to de- 
striction and the theological meaning of “‘ one who believes in the 
total destruction or annihilation of the wicked.” Not only for the 
unstinted pains and skill bestowed upon the derivation and defini- 
tion of words, but for the mass of useful and instructive matter in 
every department of knowledge compressed into an encyclopedic 
form,a high degree of credit, notwithstanding such occasional 
signs of weakness as we have had to notice, is due to the labours 
of Mr. Hunter and his able statf of contributors. 


SACRED BOOKS OF THE CHINESE.* 


'W books have been subjected to so long a course of varied 
criticism and commentary as the famous Chinese classic 
known as the Yh-King, or “ Book of Changes.” The frequent 
obscurity of its text has furnished materials for scholastic specu- 
lation for more than three thousand years. The Imperial Library 
of Kien-Lung possessed a selection of commentaries on this per- 
plexing book to the number of fourteen hundred and fifty. From 
the days of the celebrated King Wen Wang, 1143 B.c., who medi- 
tated on the YA in prison, and elaborated a system of divination 
out of its mysterious diagrams and characters, native scholars have 
entertained the most diverse and conflicting views as to the inter- 
pretation of this ancient document. Some held that the work was 
an exposition of the occult sciences, others regarded it as a treatise 
on morals, a guide to the statesman and casuist, whilst to some it 
revealed the changes of the physical universe, growth and decay, 
and the destiny that governs both. In the present day there are 
educated Chinese who believe that bp pr, is to be found in the 
Yh-King ; that electricity, steam, and all the discoveries of modern 
science are foreshadowed in this wonderful book, if only one looks 
carefully into it. Nor haye European scholars hitherto been very 
successful or unanimous in their interpretations of the Yh-King. 
Schumacher took it to be nothing but a history of China; Piper 
saw in it a treatise on ethics; Helfferich “ indulged himself in 
worthless speculations on symbolism and linguistics, and holds that 
the kwas [or diagrams] are the basis of Chinese writing, and are 
somehow connected with the system of knotted cords or Quippos ”; 
Zottoli wisely declined to translate what he could not understand 
in the book; P. Regis believed that it recorded certain events at 
the founding of the Chow dynasty ; Canon McClatchie is possessed 
With the idea that the Yh-King contains a system of cosmogony 
based on the male and female principles, while M. Philastre finds 


* Sacred Books of the East. Edited by F. Max Miller. Vol. XVI. 
The Sacred Books of China, the Texts of Confucianism. Translated by 
James Legge. Part II. The Yi King. Clarendon Press. 1882. 

7 The Oldest Book of the Chinese: the Yh-King and its Authors. By 
piety de ah Couperie.. Reprinted from the “ Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Societ 


it the most mystic of sacred books, deeper than the most profound 
speculations of metaphysicians, and discovers in every consonant, 
vowel, and accent, making up each Chinese character (when re- 
duced to the Roman alphabet!) the symbolism of electricity, 
chemistry, astronomy, and Confucius knows what else. 

In the last few months the controversy has taken a fresh de- 
parture. Professor J. Legge has published a complete translation 
of the Yh-King in the series of Sacred Books of the East which 
Professor Max Miiller is editing; and M. Terrien de La Couperie 
has written an elaborate and exhaustive treatise on the authorship, 
history, scope, and interpretation of the Yh-King, in which he con- 
troverts every preceding theory, and claims to have discovered the 
true solution of the problems presented by the book. M. de La 
Couperie’s peculiar training in paleography and his extraordinary 
insight into linguistic antiquities, if we may use the phrase, more 
than counterbalance the novelty and almost startling unexpected- 
ness of his views ; and the fact that they have received the oper 
of so eminent a sinologist as Professor Douglas, and that M. de La 
Couperie’s discovery of a communication between the Chinese and 
the Accadians, and a correspondence between their writings, 
has been received with approval by an authority like Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, tend to obtain for the distinguished French scholar a 
more respectful hearing than mere learning and genius necessarily 
pate The divergence between the interpretation of Dr. 

zge, who is an able Chinese linguist of the missionary type, 
and that of M. de La Couperie, who is equipped with all the 
weapons of comparative philology and palography, is so vital 
that the establishment of the one must involve the entire overthrow 
of the other. If M. de La Couperie is right, Dr. Legge and the 
European translators who preceded him have misunderstood the 
Yh-King from beginning to end, and their versions are worth no 
more than the paper they are printed on. 

To enter in detail into all the arguments advanced in support of 
either view would occupy a whole number of this journal. 
It will only be possible to indicate briefly and in outline the 
opposing theories and the grounds on which they rest. It will 
first be necessary to explain the component parts of the Yh-King, 
which are puzzling enough in themselves to any but those who are 
familiar with the book. ‘The Yh-King, then, consists of sixty-four 
chapters or sections. Each of these is headed by a diagram com- 
pone of six parallel lines, some of which are broken in the middle. 

‘o this succeeds a character, which gives its name to the section. 
This leading character is followed by a certain number of other 
characters, arranged in six lines, and interspersed with words such 
as “lucky,” “unlucky,” and others of a similarly prognostic 
nature. The seven lines made up of the leading character and 
the six lines beneath it constitute the text of the chapter. 
Various commentaries are added; but, as both M. de La Couperie 
and Dr. Legge agree in separating them from the text and in 
giving them a much later date, we shall dismiss them entirely 
from consideration, in order to give our full attention to the 
text itself which is thesubject of the controversy. It will be suffi- 
cient to say that part of the commentaries, or “Ten Wings,” as 
they are called, were perhaps added by King Wen Wang in the 
twelfth century 3B.c.,and other parts are attributed, rightly or 
wrongly, to Confucius. The chiet divergence is between the view 
of Dr. , au and others, that the commentators understood the 
text they annotated, and that of M. de La Couperie and the modern 
scientific school, who maintain that the commentators were, as a 
Tule, quite in the dark as to the real meaning of the text. The 
commentaries occupy about five parts of the entire work; the 
sixth, in 450 lines and 4,134 characters, constitutes the actual 
text 


The diagrams which head each section are not in dispute. They 
are allowed to be intelligible by both parties. Their traditional 
derivation from the lineaments of the tortoisesheli seems to be 
generally admitted, but their original intention is a mystery, 
though M. de La Couperie hints at a connexion between these 
diagrams and divining arrows or rods or the knotched sticks of belo- 
mancy. ‘The main difference between his view and Dr. Legge’s is 
that the former denies that there is any connexion between the 
diagram and the text that follows it, while Dr. Legge, following 
the bulk of Chinese interpreters, regards the text as the explanation 
of the divinatory meanings conveyed in the diagram. The Oxford 
Professor's view of the meaning of diagram and text, and the 
connexion between the two, is quite yo and unoriginal. He 
holds that King Wen Wang. found six-lined. diagrams 
ready made :— 

Takes them up, one after another, in the order that suits himself, . . 
and gives their significance, as a whole, with some indications, perhaps, of 
the action to be taken in the circumstances which he supposes them to 
symbolize, and whether that action will be lucky or unlucky. Then the 
Duke of Kau [Chow], beginning with the first or bottom line, expresses, b 
means of a symbolica! cr emblematical illustration, the significance of 

line [of the six lines of the diagram], with a similar indication »f the good 
or bad fortune of action taken in connexion with it. The King’s interpre- 
tation of the whole hexagram will be found to be in harmony with the 
combined significance of the six lines as interpreted by his son. Both of 
them, no doubt, were familiar with the practice of divination which had 
prevailed in China for more than a thousand years, and would copy close] 
its methods and style. They were not divining themselves, but their wor 
became oracles to subsequent ages, when men divined by the hexagrams, 
and sought by means of what was said under them to ascertain how it 
would be with them in the future, and learn whether they should persevere 
in or withdraw from the courses they were intending to pursue. 


This use is of course a fact; but that the Chinese should have em- 
ployed the Yh-King for purposes of divination no more proves that 
the book was written with a prognostic intention than the well- 
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known instance of the Sortes Virgiliane proves that Virgil wrote 
the Agneid for purposes of divination. ‘The long-received tradition 
of many Chinese scholars, thus condensed and emphasized by Dr. 
Legge, deserves, however, full consideration, and we must see how 
this mode of interpretation works. The following is Dr. Legge’s 
translation of the chapter entitled Sze; we select it because the 
translator recommends it as “a fair specimen of its class,” and as a 
moral essay, with principles which “ might find a suitable applica- 
tion in the modern warfare of our civilized and Christian Europe,” 
adding that “the inculcation of such lessons cannot have been 
without good effect in China during the long course of its 
history ”:— 


= Sze indicates how, in the case which it supposes, with firmness 
and correctness, and (a leader of) age and experience, there will be 
good fortune and no error. 

1. The first [bottom] line, divided, shows the host going forth according 
to the rules (for such a movement). If these be not good, there will be 
evil. 

2. The second line, undivided, shows (the leader) in the midst of the 
host. There will be good fortune and no error. The King has thrice con- 
veyed to him the orders (of his favour). 

3. The third line, divided, shows how the host may, possibly, have 
muny inefficient leaders. ‘There will be evil. 

4. The fourth line, divided, shows the host in retreat. There is no 


error. 

5. The fifth line, divided, shows birds in the fields, which it will be 
advantageous to seize (and destroy). In that case there will be no error. 
If the oldest son leads the host, and younger men (idly occupy oftizes as- 
signed to them), however firm and correct he may be, there will be evil. 

6. The topmost line, divided, shows the great ruler delivering his charges, 
{appointing some) to be rulers of states, and others to undertake the head- 
ships of clans ; but small men should not be employed (in such positions). 
We can only congratulate Dr. Legge on his penetration in seeing 
high moral lessons in all this farrago. Even for purposes of 
divination the guiding sentences seem to us singularly indistinct, 
and it is not easy to understand the method of their application. 
Indeed one is tempted to sympathize with M. de La Couperie when 
he calls it “a monument of nonsense.” Chapter follows chapter 
with similarly absurd and meaningless conjunctions of words— 
sentences they cannot be called—till we must assume that, if King 
Wen Wang really composed this work in prison deliberately and 
of malice prepense, as Dr. Legge maintains, the worthy monarch’s 
brain must have been turned by his incarceration in Yu-li. And 
what can be said of the thousands of industrious Chinamen who 
have laboriously striven to understand what cannot be understood ? 
or of an English professorial missionary who can solemnly talk 
about moral lessons in connexion with such rubbish as his own 
version must seem to the uninitiated ? 

It should be observed that the two hundred words and upwards 
of Dr. Legge’s version are intended to correspond to the sixty 
Chinese words of the original. This is due to the principle of 
translation, in which “the great thing is to get behind and 
beyond the characters, till one comes into rapport and sympathy 
with the original speakers and reciters.” So writes Dr. Legye 
himself; and he repeats the doctrine in the preface to his Yh-King, 
where he says: —“ In the study of a Chinese classical book there is 
not so much an interpretation of the characters employed by the 
writer as a participation of his thoughts ;—there is the seeing of 
mind to mind.” How Dr. Legge’s mind “sees to” the mind of 
the author of the Yh-King has been shown in the example quoted 

above; but whether “ mind seeing to mind” produce clear results 
or nonsense does not matter—the principle is a wrong one, and 
would destroy the value of any version. Dr. Legge prefers a 
araphrase where all scholars will demand a translation. His 
(h-King is a free paraphrase, without the special virtue of a para- 
phrase—perspicuity. 

Let us now see what M. Terrien de La Couperie has to say for 
his own theory. This view is briefly “ that the Yh-King is made 
up of various documents of very ancient date, of which the con- 
tents were forgotten or misunderstood, and in consequence con- 
‘sidered as a book of fate, for which purpose many foretelling words, 
according to Chinese tradition, were surreptitiously introduced and 


various dialects, they followed the example of the Assyrians, with 
whom they are now known, from M., de La Couperie’s researches, 5 
have been acquainted, in drawing up lists of the various meaniy 
of certain of their own written words. The word sze, for example 
had many homophones difficult to distinguish, and the conquerors 
therefore arranged a vocabulary of these meanings under the heading 
sze. Putting aside the prognosticating formulas, which are show, 
to be later than the text not only by historical evidence, but by 
the fact that in rhymed chapters they stand outside the rhyme 
M. de La Couperie renders the fifty words of the original text of 
chapter vii. as follows, showing in each case that the meaning 
thus given, or one closely resembling it, still exists for the same 
written word sze in the language:— 

TRANSLATION. Mopern EQviva.ents, 
Sze (is) a righteous great man. A master. 
The sze who makes laws not biassed. A judge. 
The centre of the army. The army. 
The three conveying orders Officers. 
(officers) of the sovereign. 
Sze (is) also corpse-like. Passive multitude. 
Sze (is) an assistant officer. The assistant music-master, 
In the field are birds (so called), A large kind of sparrow. 
many take the name. 
The elder sons (are) the leaders of Leader of an army. 
the army. 
The younger (are) the passive mul- A passive host. 
titude. 
Great prince instructing. The grand teacher. 
The group of men who have helped Great officers. 
at.the organization of the kingdom, 


People gathered by the wuh flag. Multitude, crowd. 


Here we have something intelligible—a vocabulary of different 
meanings of sze. The translation occupies but a few words more 
than the original ; the connexion of ideas is natural; the whole 
thing is intelligible; and the modern language shows that the 
meanings still exist. There is no divination or mystification; 
simply a list of significations of a word, such as Assyriologers are 
familiar with. M. de La Couperie has translated several other 
vocabularies like this, and they are all equally clear, natural, and 
obvious. These vocabularies make up the bulk of the classic, 
Wen Wang could not understand that they were nothing more 
than vocabularies ; he altered them, added to them, and tried vainly 
to make a connected sense out of them. Native scholars followed 
his example, and made bad worse. Dr. Legge in a profuse para- 
phrase has made a similarly unsuccessful attempt. It is as though 
one sought to string together the various meanings given toa 
word in Johnson's Dictionary into a sentence, and then use it for 
divination, When once the true explanation is revealed, it seems 
so natural and obvious that one is tempted to forget the long 
paleographic and linguistic researches that resulted in the dix 
covery of the secret, and to exclaim that anybody could see it at 
a glance. Nobody, however, did see it during three thousand 
years, until M. Terrien de La Couperie dived into the sources of 
the Chinese race and language, and, after immense toil and rar 
perseverance, worked out the true explanation. ‘lhe process by 
which he attained this end is too technical and too lengthy to be 
related here, and we must let the result speak for the means, 
Instead of diminishing the value of the text of the Yh-King, M. 
de La Couperie’s discovery greatly increases it; for now we know 
that we have a series of documents belonging, some to the very 
oldest period of Chinese history, and all at least four thousand 
years old; for the Yh was arranged under the Hia dynasty 
(B.c, 2205-1766). Most are vocabularies, but some are ancient 
ballads; others give ethnographical descriptions of the aboriginal 
tribes of China, their customs, the meanings of some of their 
words, notices of animals and birds; mythical, historical, and geo- 
graphical information about primitive China. Here, for example, 
is a ballad about the banishment of Prince Kwan, which is known 
to have happened about B.c. 2000, side by side with Dr. Legge’ 
translation : 
M. pe La Covurenie. Dr. LEGGE. 


The young Kwan (son of the Em- The first line, divided, shows the 


interpolated in the old rows of characters.” That the text, or 
some text, of the Yh-King existed long before King Wen Wang's | 
day is, we think, clear to any one who studies M. de La Couperie’s | 
quotations from Chinese authorities ; and that it is quite possible 
that an old document should be misunderstocd in after times is 
an inseparable consequence of the many and important changes 
through which the Chinese written language has passed. King 
Wen Wang was completely puzzled by these early texts: — 
“ He worked hard to make something of them, and to accommodate 
them at all risks to some sort of signification. He expanded them 
so as to fill up the seven lines he wanted for each chapter, and he 
is open to the suspicion of adding more than the prognosticating 
words [which were certainly his invention}, when his materials 
were not sufticient. When the primitive text at his disposal was 
too short for his purpose, the same meanings are severally re- 
peated; but when the contrary happens, the meanings are piled up 
one after the other [as in lines 2 ard 5 of sze above] with an attempt 
to make out some kind of sense.” Scribes’ mistranscriptions, su 
stitution and modifications of characters, and other changes, soon 
grew into authoritative readings, and su the Yh-King became what 
Dr. Legge has represented it to be. 

The original ancient text which Wen Wang and all who 
followed him misunderstood consists of documents of various 
dates; but the oldest and most numerous are vocabularies, exactly 
corresponding to the cuneiform syllabaries. When the Hundred 
Families came ‘from Bactria to China and found people speaking 


peror Ki) looking of a lad ; 

The people did not blame (him), not blamable in men of inferior 

rank, 

The princes disliked (him). but matter for regret in superior 
men. 

The second line, divided, shows one 
peeping out from a door. It 
would be advantageous if it were 
(merely) the firm correctness of & 
temale. 

Kwan, ours, lived and obtained ad- The third line, divided, shows one 
vancement prosperously in exile. looking at (the course of) his own 
roa’ to advance or recede (accord- 
ingly). 

The fourth line, divided, shows one 
contemplating the glory of the 
kingdom. It will be advantageous 
for him, being such as he is (to 
seek) to be a guest of the King. 

Kwan, ours, lived as a prince with- The fifth line, undivided, shows 
out fault. its subject contemplating his own 

life (course), A superior man he 
will (thus) fall into no error. 

Kwan, his life (as) prince (was) The sixth line, undivided, shows 
faultless. its subject contemplating his cha- 

racter to see if it be indeed that of 
a superior man. He will not fall 
into error. 


Where does Dr. Legge get bis plethora of words in this simple 
and delightfully archaic ballad? The following ethnographical 


Peeping at Kwan, 
fur many women was right. 


Kwan's kingdom became glorious. 
Many as guests visited the King. 
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chapter in M. de La Couperie’s version must conclude our extracts. 
Dr. Legge’s paraphrase is omitted in mercy to its author. 
The Troglodytes (which are) in the wild places : 
They are) numerous across the river. 
Many (of them) are sages. 
The Troglodytes come to (our) doors. 
The Troglodytes proceed to ancestral worship. 
Hiding their weapons in the bushes, 
they ascend to their high places, 
(and) during several years no more appear. 
Ascended to their forts they cannot be attacked. 
The Troglodytes weep bitterly and then laugh. 
The grand teacher can understand them. 
The Troglodytes proceed to sacrifices. 


A book made up of curious notices, ballads, and ancient vocabu- 
Jaries,such as those discovered and unrolled from the mummy-cloths 
of its commentaries by M. de La Couperie, is indeed a treasure to 
students of antiquity, and the translation of the entire text which 
he promises, wit the collaboration of Professor Douglas, will be 
looked forward to with keen interest. We cannot but be sorry for 
Dr. Legge; he has bravely attempted the impossible. But that 
M. de La Couperie has proved his point must be clear to any 
attentive reader of his learned treatise on the Yh-iting, which 
should be bound up, as a corrective, with every copy of Dr. 


Legge’s paraphrase. 


RICHTER’S NATIONAL GALLERY.* 


and well-illustrated quarto volume, in which 
the various Italian schools of painting are arranged and 
treated separately with reference to the works of each exhibited 
in our National Gallery, cannot but be welcome to many readers. 
Dr. Richter has already distinguished himself by his critical cata- 
logue of the Dulwich Gallery, and it is impossible not to feel glad 
that he is now devoting his learning and intelligence to the study 
of the far more important collection of pictures in Trafalgar 
Square. Much as the National Gallery is frequented, there can be 
little question that a large number of our fellow-countrymen and 
women are very ignorant on the subject of art. The admirers of 
pictures are largely composed of people who think they know all 
about them because they enjoy looking at them, and of people 
who profess utter ignorance, but assert, sometimes very em- 
phatically, that they know what Qa them, and that what 
leases them must be good. Dr. Richter certainly does not be- 
los to either of these classes. It may be questioned, so far as 
we can gather from this book, whether he has any pleasure 
in looking at pictures, whether, in fact, he has any natural 
artistic perceptions, and whether his learning and his critical 
ability are not the result of study only—study which by 
some accident was not directed to theology, or ornithology, or 
law. We do not wish to be understood as in any way disparaging 
Dr. Richter’s work; quite the contrary. It is refreshing, amid 
the cascade of gush and of ignorance which go to form nine-tenths 
of the art criticism of the day, to meet with a thoroughly trained 
and dispassionate writer who can give a reason for what he says, 
and who does not see more in a painting than the artist meant to 
express, At the same time, we are compelled to differ in many 
respects from Dr. Richter’s conclusions, and find it impossible not 
to attribute some of them to the defect pointed out above—a 
defect which disqualifies him from passing a sound judgment on 
certainly half of the entire number of questions presented by the 
subject he has chosen. When we receive a letter from a 
friend we recognize his handwriting, and can distinguish it 
from the writing of some other person, yet it would often 
puzzle us to mention any essential point of difference between 
the two. Our not being able to describe or to distinguish in 
words the characteristics of either does not in the very least 
invalidate our recognition of the writing. It is exactly the same 
with painting, except that while almost every one can recognize 
handwriting, the gift of recognizing an artist's work is com- 
paratively rare. Asifto make up for its rarity it is, however, 
comparatively unerring. ‘That any ove in whom this faculty, 
which may be compared to an ear for music, is wanting should 
umertake art criticism isa sign at once of the high state of culture 
to which the present generation aspires, and also of the danger 
that we should allow too little for our instinctive perceptions and 
too much for our intellectual power. That we are not wronging 
Dr. Richter will appear from a single sentence in his introduc- 
tion. He quotes the case of an Italian critic who writes under 
the name of “ Lermolietf,” and who, says Dr. Richter, has aimed 
at “ superseding cesthetic and philosophic reasoning and at placiag 
art criticism on the same footing as purely scientific studies.” 
This is Dr. Richter’s aim in the present volume ; and we can have 
little hesitation in saying that it vitiates the greater part of 
what he has written on the Italian pictures. Art is not “ purely 
scientific.” The attempt to treat it asa science is almest a con- 
tradiction in terms. Dr. Richter’s volume is unfortunately an 
example of the impossibility of the task he sets himself. There is 
& science in art as there is a science in music, but let us try to 
Conceive for a moment the mental state of a man who criticised an 
oratorio by Handel or a sonata by Beethoven on purely scientific 
Principles. Yet this is what Dr. Richter would do with pic- 
tures; and the example of “ Lermolieff” is the more unfortunately 


* Italian Art in the National Gallery. By Jean Paul Richter, Ph.D, 
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chosen because that well-known and eminent critic has the in- 
stinctive faculty in so high a degree that his “ purely scientific” 
method is merely auxiliary. His natural and untrained judgment 
is almost unerring, and the few mistakes he has made have arisen 
from a too confident application of “ purely scientific” reasoning. 
It would not, therefore, be just to call Dr. Richter a disciple of 
‘* Lermolieff,” although he professes to use the same system of 
investigation, owing to his evident want of artistic perception, or 
what painters technically term “ insight.” 

This is cont in almost every page of the learned volumo 
before us. To take a prominent example—“ English art critics,” 
to quote Dr. Richter’s words, “have, as far as I know, already 
proclaimed, with surprising unanimity, the genuineness of Lord 
Suffolk’s picture,” the so-called “ Virgin with the Rocks.” No 
doubt they have, and the fact seems to have stirred Dr. Richter’s 
scepticism to the core. Why should English art critics consider 
a picture genuine without documentary proof? “The opinions 
passed upon it,” observes Dr. Richter, ** seem to me to be founded 
rather on predilections of taste than on anything else.” Precisely 
so. No one who knows the “ Vierge aux Rochers ” of the Louvre 
and the picture in the National Gallery can doubt the London 
picture—no one, that is, whose “predilections of taste” are not 
warped and deluded by “purely scientific” reasoning. Dr. 
Richter asks if it is likely that Leonardo should have painted the 
same subject twice. But to this question three answers may be 
given, which, like the lawyer's three pleas, may be contradictory, 
yet any one of them sufficient. In the first place, the unlikely is 
what always happens. In the second, apparently Leonardo did 
do what Dr. Richter thinks unlikely. In the third, there is 
sufficient difference between the two pictures to show that the 
one is not a copy of the other. For example, the angel in our 
ome is looking across at St. John, and supports the infant 

aviour with both hands. The face of both isin a slightly difte- 
rent position, necessitating a complete change of study, or, as the 
Italians say, of motive. In the Louvre picture the figure of 
St. John is the same as in ours except that it has been repainted, 
whilst ours is comparatively unsophisticated. The draperies 
are different throughout; and no artist can doubt for a moment 
that either the Suffolk picture is by Leonardo, or that a painter 
equal in merit to Leonardo, but hitherto unknown, has been dis- 
covered. Moreover, to try for a moment Dr. Richter’s “ purely 
scientific” method, it so happens that the London picture 
agrees better, as indeed he points out somewhat ambiguously, with 
the description given by Lomazzo, “ the Milanese Vasari,” and 
has, on the whole, rather a better pedigree ; for the Louvre 
Madonna is only known to have come from Versailles, and is said 
to have once belonged to the Marquis de Sourelis. Francis I. had 
a Madonna by Leonardo, but there is no proof that it can be 
identified now with either the Suffolk or the Louvre picture. In 
short, we have an example, in Dr. Richter’s treatment of this one 
painting, sufficient to show us that the sceptical or destructive 
school of criticism which the German mind accepts as “ seientific ” 
cannot be applied to art, unless it is restrained and modified by 
those very “ predilections of taste” which crities who are with- 
out them affect to despise. That such predilections are wholly 
absent from Dr. Richter’s mind is apparent on every page. Take, 
for example, his notice of one of the most glowing and gorgeous 

ictures in the Gallery, the “ Vision of St. Helena,” by Paul 

eronese. As many people have observed, it looks like the re- 
flection of a sunset; and if there is a picture in the collection with 
a good pedigree it is this. It can be traced to the chapel of St. 
Helena at Venice, through the Novar, Ashburnham, Leeds, 
Godolphin, and Marlborough collections. Here is what Dr. 
Richter has to say of it:—‘* Unfortunately, in the picture before 
us the colour has so crude and dull an aspect that we feel some- 
what uneasy about its alleged authenticity.” One can hardly 
believe that Dr. Richter has ever seen it. His adjectives 
“crude and dull” would seem ironical, but that Dr. Richter 
has evidently no intention of making a joke. When he doubts 
that the Madonna attributed to Michael Angelo is really his, he is 
at least in good company and shares the opinion of many com- 

tent critics. When he attributes a female portrait, No. 758, to 

celli, rather than to Piero della Francesca, his opinion would be 
probable enough if supported by any but negative reasoning. But 
when he doubts one of: the Lecuathentionsed pictures in the 
Gallery, the “ Assumption,” which was purchased last year at 
the sale of the Hamilton collection, and which no ordinary 
observer can imagine to be by any one but Botticelli, he passes 
out of the domain of mere sceptical criticism. Of course it is open 
to any one to assert that Landseer did not paint “ Dignity and 
Impudence,” or that Reynolds did not paint “ Lord Heathfield 
with the Key of Gibraltar,” but we should expect some very 
strong arguments to support even the weakest suspicion of such 
a possibility. It is much the same with a picture which, like 
this one, was notoriously painted for Palmieri by Botticelli, 
is described by Vasari as his, was the subject of something 
very like a trial for heresy, and has a perfectly clear pedigree. 
Almost as surprising is his doubt of the “Summer and 
Autumn,” by Mantegna, which came from the same collection. 
If it is not genuine, who can say what is? “It has been pur- 
posely placed where it may be compared with another picture in 
a very similar style, the “Triumph of Scipio,” which apparently 
Dr. Richter accepts. In this case Dr. Richter gives his reasons. 
They should be very weighty; but they only amount to this— 
that the face of “ Autumn” has a silly expression, that her eyes 


are not of the same size as those of “Summer,” and that one 
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arm is stiff. It seems incredible that on such arguments, which, 
by the way, apply only to one of the two figures, anybody pre- 
tending to ordinary—or, as in the case of Dr. Richter, to extra- 
ordinary—critical judgment should found the statement which 
follows—that these faults “forbid us to accept this picture as a 
production of the artist's own brush.” On such grounds as these 
there is no picture in existence which may not be attacked by a 
destructive and sceptical critic. Without giving any reason— 
which perhaps is just as well—Dr. Richter simply and roundly 
asserts that “the much damaged portrait, said to represent 
Ariosto, neither recalls the well-known features of the poet, nor is 
it a work of Titian”; but he goes further, and suggests, what is 
nearly certain, that the picture is by Palma Vecchio. This is, 
however, an old opinion, and well supported by other authorities. 

It will have been seen from these notes what an unsatisfactory 
companion Dr. Richter’s book forms to the Italian school in the 
National Gallery. In many of his doubts he may be right; but 
the opinion of a writer who can describe the Veronese “ St. Helena” 
as crude and dull is obviously to be received with great caution. 
Dr. Richter is extremely learned. He has his facts at his finger- 
ends. He has the historical and the literary faculty in great per- 
fection; but, so far as can be judged from the present work, he 
has made a mistake in turning his remarkabie powers upon art. 
He has produced a very handsome, and in many respects a very 
curious, book ; but those of his readers who know anything of art 
will be more amused at it than impressed by the value of its judg- 
ments on the authenticity and attribution of the nationul 
collection. 


DOCTOR CLAUDIUS.* 


OCTOR CLAUDIUS is decidedly a disappointing novel. 

In his Mr. Isaacs Mr. Crawford showed that he is capable of 
good—we might almost say, of great—things, and the opening of 
Doctor Claudius is full of promise. Had we reviewed it by aid of 
prescience and imagination, after reading the first fifty pages or so, 
we should have had nothing but praise for it. A powerful and 
original character seems likely to be placed in situations abounding 
in the very opportunities which best suit the talents of the author. 
We have a strong man of unmistakably versatile genius, with sus- 
ceptibilities the mors sensitive that they have hitherto been sup- 
pressed. We have a fascinating woman of the world with mind 
as well as beauty, and from the beginning we suspect the impas- 
sioned nature which she conceals beneath the polished manners 
of society, She may very possibly make a mariage de convenance, 
but if she stoops to the soft call of love, we foresee passionate 
flutterings in some manly bosom. We have an American not 
less lifelike and more entertaining than any of the creations of Mr. 
Henry James. We have an English Duke, who, be his de- 
fects what they may, is as fresh in his talk as he is eccentric 
in his habits. These, it must be admitted, are admirable ma- 
terials in the hands of a skilful author like Mr. Crawford, and 
for a time he makes excellent use of them. The dialogue is bril- 
liant, full of fun and feeling; and there are singularly graceful 
touches in revealing the inner nature of Dr. Claudius in his rela- 
tions to the beauty, There is a promise of many exquisite love- 
scenes—a promise which, we may add, is fairly fulfilled ; and it is 
a clever touch where the Doctor's most eloquent love-letter is left 
to the imagination of the interested reader, as the Grecian painter 
veiled the agonized features of the “ King of Men” when assisting 
at the sacrifice of his cherished daughter. 

‘We cannot be said to have been chary of commendation ; but now 
comes the more disagreeable duty of thecritic. The fair promise is 
overcast by clouds of confusion, which blur the characters that were 
so sharply defined in outline. The story drags, for the simple reason 
thatthe plot is slight to absolute tenuity, while the dénowement is 
obvious all along. In fact, Mr. Crawford seems to have started 
from an initial and dominating idea, which might have been 
cleverly worked out in a pretty little novelette. But he fell into 
the snare so fatal to many of our preachers when they will spin out 
their sermons to regulation length. He wanted matter; he cast 
about for incidents ; and accordingly it pleased him to go in for com- 
plications which are not so much irrelevant to his original scheme 
as inconsistent with it. It needs no insight and little expe- 
rience of novels to be assured of as much as that. The troubles in 
which the lady of Dr. Claudius’s adoration is involved are irre- 
levant and episodical ; while the conduct of young Mr. Barker, 
the “spry” and clever American, is flagrantly inconsistent. No 
one can persuade us that, as he is presented to us at first, the 
author meant him to be anything but a very good fellow. He 
has his faults, of course; but they are the faults of a speety 
which Mr. James and other American novelists have satirized. 
The son of a hard-working and successful man of business, he 
was born to a great fortune; and when he came to Europe on 
his travels he brought an unlimited credit with him. He is self- 
indulgent ; and he affects a cynicism he hardly feels. Satiated 
with most pleasures, but curious in studies of human nature, 
the discovery of the unsophisticated Dr. Claudius delights and 
interests him. He means to tame the gentle savage and show 
him subsequently to an admiring at and he knows that 
the readiest way is to engage feminine co-operation. A romantic 
accident has suggested the means, and so it is that he intro- 


* Doctor Claudius. By F. Marion Crawford, Author of “ Mr. Isaacs.” 
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duces Claudius to a fair American, the widow of a Wealthy 
Russian Count; so it is that, desiring nothing better than that 
the pair should fall in love with each other, he persuades the 
Duke to get up a yachting party to America. When half wa; 
across the Atlantic Mr. Crawford suddenly perceives that Dr, 
Claudius and the Countess, with their strong affinities, having been 
brought so intimately together, the novel can hardly be prolonged 
beyond the landing at ‘New York. So on one occasion, to our 
surprise, we are told on board ship that the good-humoured young 
American might possibly be dangerous. A jarring note is struck 
at once; we know that the Barker whom the author has been 
painting could by no possibility be more than thoughtless or 
selfish. Thenceforth, however, there is a marvellous transforma~ 
tion. Mr, Barker not only becomes a thoroughpaced villain, 
but, losing the unfailing tact which had hitherto distinguished 
him, he is made to blunder perversely by retributive justice. The 
precocious youth who had sneered at love and marriage falls 
really in love with the woman whom he had been intriguing to 
hand over to his German protégé. The prudent young man, whose 
strong point was his worldly wisdom, goes out of his way to be 
treacherous to the quick-sighted and formidable Dr. Claudius, 
though he knows well that the Doctor can really be “ dangerous,” 
He goes to work in New York by spreading an improbable 
slander on absolutely illusory grounds, and he finds one of the 
sharpest solicitors in New York fool enough to believe him. 
Finally, and to crown all, this astute student of character seelis to 
recommend himself to the high-spirited Countess by telling a story 
of his own behaviour to a woman which, had it been as true ag 
it was presumably false, would have damned him to eternal infamy, 
And the Countess, although outraged and irritated for the moment, 
actually forgives him upon second thoughts. 

Even had the plan of the book been carried out as it ap- 
pears to have been designed, we might have remarked on a co- 
incidence of extraordinary characters which is altogether beyond 
belief ; though, had they been easily handled and naturally 
developed, we should have made no serious objections to the story 
on that score. But it is a fact, as the Americans say, that all 
Mr. Crawford’s leading characters are more or less phenomenal ; 
so we can only gaze in speechless amazement on a constellation of 
phenomena, In place of being tied down to the realistic and the 
grovelling, as with writers of the school of M. Zola, we feel as if 
we were ballooning it without compass or ballast-bag in the most 
fantastic spheres of the imagination. We have said that we were 
greatly taken with the conception of Dr. Claudius, and yet 
Claudius is strange enough in himself. Here is a private teacher 
in the University of Heidelberg who has been oddly transformed. 
Ten years before, the stalwart young Scandinavian had been one of 
the maddest of fast-living students and “ renowners.” He is only 
thirty when we make his acquaintance; yet he is prematurely aged 
and precociously sobered. He has abandoned his follies; he has 
devoted himself to mathematics and philosophy; his neighbours 
regard him as an old, almost asa venerable man. What is more, his 
philosophy is thoroughly practical, and he has discovered the true 
secret of happiness. He is absolutely content with his modest 
lot; and he has done with ambition. When we see him first, his 


philosophy is to be tested. A letter from New York brings - 


him intelligence of the death of a relative, and his consequent 
succession to a great fortune. He is the richest man in the Grand 
Duchy of Baden; he is richer, for all practical purposes, than the 
Grand Duke. Heis rather bothered than otherwise by the announce- 
ment; he communicates the great news to no one; he pleases 
himself with the fancy of going on living as before. Circumstances, 
and the unexpected visit of Mr. Barker, the son of the partner of 
his late relative, force him to change his mind. By the way, Mr. 
Barker happens to make acquaintance with Claudius through 
another of the author's singular accidents. The long-haired 
and shabbily-clothed recluse is ushered into society like an owl 
floating out into the sunshine. For Barker carries him away 
bodily to Baden-Baden in the bustling days of the gaming-tables. 
But this Heidelberg owl never blinks in the blaze of the sunshine; 
on the contrary, he soars in society like a falcon, in spite of the 
encumbrance of bis uncouth trappings. The man weeles hardly 


ever spoken to a woman pays the Countess whom he admires the » 
‘ prettiest compliments, as he charms her with his —— of 


thought and his poetical elegance of expression. Nor does he 
once bewray himself afterwards. He accommodates himself to 
men of the world as easily as to women. He has the instincts 
of that keen knowledge of life which only comes with long 
experience to a favoured few; and at a moment’s notice he 
goes on @ delicate mission to St. Petersburz, where he twists the 
Autocrat of the Russias and his counsellors round his fingers, 
And perhaps the beautiful Countess has a mind even more firmly 
balanced. For, considering her upbringing and her habits of care- 
less extravagance, it is more remarkable that she should resign 
herself with scarcely a sigh to a calamity which seems to con- 
demn her to penury. Last of all, there is the Duke, an ex- 
ceptional English aristocrat. He is not unlike the Marquis of 
Millefleurs in Mrs. Oliphant’s latest novel. He is a cosmopolitan 
rather than an Englishman, and has half abandoned the old 
country for the freedom of the Far West. There he has 
been secretly investing in land the great sums which he has 
been believed to be squandering, in the apprehension that 
social revolutions may subvert our landed aristocracy. 

long as he has secured competencies for his children, he cares 
little whether they carry titles or drive the plough. He enjoys 
himself most in the wilds of the Western States, though he is 
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-i ye with business men and fashionables at New 
wa “ he is just as much at home at Baden or on the 
Lake of Como; or, for the matter of that, in London, as we 
may suppose, though we have not the pleasure of meeting him 
jn St. James's. Withal he has a strong latent sense of his 
high rank and long descent; yet he permits and encourages 
the familiarities of Mr. Barker, and prides himself on his easy 
command of Americanisms. Seeing what he is, we are hardly 
surprised that he should encourage the familiarities of the first 
Mr. Barker. Theoretically, he holds one man to be as good as 
another so long as his susceptibilities are left unruffled ; and the 
first Mr. Barker is remarkable for tact, and knows exactly how 
far he may go with safety. But the Duke is as much surprised as 
Mr. Crawford’s readers must be when Mr. Barker chenges his 
skin and nature. And in his very natural disgust at having been 
hoodwinked he becomes the bitter enemy of Barker the second. 
It only remains to say that the tissue of im robabilities and 
inconsistencies is carried off by the intrinsic cleverness of the 
author, and is brightened besides by many passages of humour as 
well as tenderness. We suspect that the author has been en- 
couraged by a first success to offer careless workmanship to a 
too-confiding public, and we are convinced that he will more 
than redeem his reputation if he devotes adequate thought to his 
next effort in fiction. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


ESSRS. SCRIBNER’S series of the Campaigns of the Civil 
War approaches its completion, The twelfth volume (1) 

deals with the final struggle in Virginia, terminating with the fall 
of Richmond, the famous six days’ retreat, and the tinal surrender 
of the army of Northern Virginia. Another volume describes the 
blockade and the exploits of Confederate cruisers; one or two 
more will complete the history of the naval war. The Federal 
Government commanded immensely superior resources, but acted 
slowly and clumsily at first. The Confederates, as Professor Soley 
admits, made the most of the exceedingly limited resources at their 
command. They had but one or two small manufacturing establish- 
ments ; they had no mechanics, or very few, and scarcely any iron. 
Of the latter, indeed, they had not enough to repair their railways 
at a time when the latter were of paramount importance, and iron 
in serviceable quantities could not of course be imported from 
Europe through the blockade. Yet the first ironclad vessel brought 
into action bore the Confederate flag, and several successors con- 
tested, though in vain, the critical positions on the coast and 
rivers of the South against overwhelming odds. Through Federal 
mismanagement the Norfolk navy-yard, with 300 Dahlgren guns, 
and the frigate Merrimacfell into the hands of the Confederates ; 
they realized at once the only manner in which the ship could 
be rendered effective as against an enemy possessed of an over- 
whelming maritime force, and proceeded forthwith to case her with 
ironas thoroughly as circumstances permitted. The Federal Govern- 
ment was very slow in constructing its first ironclad Monitor, 
and the latter was but just in time to prevent the serious defeat of 


- Hampton Roads from being turned into a disaster whose conse- 


quences might have been all but fatal. The South had neither 
navy nor mercantile marine, neither ships nor seamen; and the 
few privateers she sent to sea during the first six weeks of the 
war, with the exception of the Sumter, were mere coasters, which, 
after a career of a few days, were destroyed or captured. The 
Federal navy had a double task—to seize the Southern navigable 
rivers, and to blockade the coast. The latter office was rendered 
doubly difficult, first, by the length of coast ; and, secondly, by a 
series of islands and sandbanks, with practicable inlets and a 
navigable channel inside, which formed a barrier off the coast of 


_ Georgia and the Carolinas. The volume before us deals only with 


» this, the less interesting and critical part of the maritime war. 
Mr. a blockade of the Confederate coasts on 


the 13th a 27th of April, 1861—a fact which, as Professor 
Soley admits, disposes of the complaint preferred at the time, and 


_ constantly repeated since, that England acted hastily in proclaim- 


ing her neutrality upon the 13th of May. It was long before the 


_ Federal Government was in a position to establish an effectual 
. blockade; and, had England shown the unfriendly spirit ascribed 


to her, she might with perfect justice have treated the blockade 
during the first six months as invalid, or valid only as regarded a 
few ports. The Federal Government, recruiting its navy by the 
urchase of several hundred merchantmen, effective against 
lockade runners, though useless for fighting, contrived to 
establish at last a blockade through which only swift ships, 


_ Specially built for the purpose, could convey supplies to the South 
’ and bringoutcotton. Therealinterest of the story told in the volume 
before us lies not in the easy exploits or the troublesome, but’ 


neither dangerous nor difficult, work of the blockading squadrons, 
but rather in the daring and skilful, if seldom successful, endea- 


 vours of the Confederates to drive them off, and in the not less 


venturous and well-devised and much more successful achieve- 
ments of the blockade-running vessels. To the Confederates Mr. 


(2) Campaigns of the Civil War—XUl. The Virginia Campaign of ’ 
and °65; the Army of the Potomac and the Arey of the Be 
Andrew A. Senge Brigadier-General, Chief of Staff of Army of the 

ruisers. 6 ey, Professor U.S. Navy. New York: Charl 
Scribner’s Sons, London Prubner & Co, 


Soley renders full justice. Against England his invectives are 
intemperate, unfair, and not unfrequently disingenuous. The 
escape of the Alabama and her consorts ought unquestionably to 
have been prevented; but American precedents in their favour 
were numerous and decisive. Mr. Soley ignores not merely these 
precedents, but the tolerated, if not permitted, Fenian invasion of 
Canada, The new rules established by the Treaty of Washing- 
ton’ may be as wise and just as their advocates assert ; but 
American writers at least are debarred from pretending that the 

were in force in 1862. Mr. Soley’s knowledge of law compe 

him to admit that the outrage on the Trent was utterly in- 
excusable; but he inveighs against the unfriendly conduct of 
England in the matter, insisting that we ought to have regarded 
it as the lawless act of a single officer, sure to be disavowed 
by his Government; and this in the teeth of the fact that 
the Navy Department and the House of Representatives formally 
approved it. A reader familiar with the outlines of public law 
will gather even from Mr. Soley’s narrafive that the American 
Government was guilty of very high-handed exercise of belligerent 
privileges, and of more than one flagrant violation of neutral rights ; 
while England and the other neutral Powers, following her example, 
took the course most favourable to the United States wherever 
an alternative was open to them. They might, for example, have 
admitted the cruisers and prizes of both parties to their ports. 
The operations of the Army of the Potomac in 1864-5 are 
related by General Humphreys, the chief of its staff. A better 
authority, so far as the Federal counsels, plans, and movements are 
concerned, could not be found. Unhappily, though he abstains 
from the terms of abuse and the palpable unfairness too common 
with his predecessors in this series, General Humphreys is before 
all things the apologist of his chief and his comrades. It was 
impossible to write the story of the campaign frankly, fully, and 
fairly without pointing out several facts by no means creditable to 
the strategy or the humanity of the Federal Commander-in-Chief, 
and one or two eminently discreditable to his soldiery. General 
Humphreys therefore slurs over many important points, and 
endeavours to explain away others in a manner which renders his 
narrative by no means a trustworthy one to those who cannot 
check it from other sources of information. General Grant's first 
resolve was to do what all his predecessors had attempted and 
utterly failed to accomplish—to take Richmond from the north 
and east. He utterly failed in this, after wasting some 60,000 
lives in the attempt; and then decided to do what he might as 
well have done at first—to attack from the east and south. He 
had under General Butler’s command an overwhelming force in 
front of Petersburg,the seizure of which town would have been 
all but fatal to the defence of Richmond. It would have left Lee 
with but oneline of supply, and that a very longand roundabout one; 
it would havecuthim off La the direct road of communication with 
the rest of the Confederacy. General Butler appears, so faras weean 
judge from General Humphreys’s admissions, to have had at least 
ten times as many men as were available for the defence of 
Petersburg ; and his first attack was defeated We and solely :by 
the superior generalship of Beauregard, and, above all, by the 
superior — of the Confederate troops. It was, in fact, a 
disgraceful failure, and there is reason to believe that at the 
time General Grant so regarded it. But General Grant him- 
self had, if we fairly compare the figures given by his own 
chief of the staff, 120,000 against 60,000 men. His army was not 
merely recruited again and again to its full strength, but actually 
increased in numbers, while General Lee could not bring up from 
first to last more than 10,000 or 12,000 men to fill up his wasted 
ranks. Hence the battles of the Wilderness, of Spotsylvania and 
Coldharbour—though in fact, and the last by General Humphreys’s 
own obscure admission, Confederate victories—inflicted more in- 
jury on the victors than on the vanquished. The Federal armies 
probably lost three lives to one, but the loss was repaired at once. 
Again, about the most striking incident of the siege of Petersburg, 
the most disgraceful defeat that the Army of the Potomac had 
sustained since Bull’s Run, was that known in Confederate history 
as the affair of the Crater. The lines, equally strong on both 
sides, were within some few hundred feet, a deep ravine inter- 
vening. The Federals mined the entrenchments of Petersburg, 
blew up a large part of the rampart, and stormed with a force 
amounting to some 10,000 men, and backed by a whole army corps. 
The Confederates were taken utterly by surprise, confounded as the 
best troops must have been by so terrible and unexpected a disaster. 
There were but a few hundred men within reach, there was not a 
single company between the point captured and the town. The 
order had been to push on and seize the crest,” a steep ' but. low 
hill between the lines and the town, in full view of the stormers, 


-and wholly undefended. But the storming force never advanced 


beyond the ground occupied by the first rush ; there they remained, 
long inactive, in spite of repeated orders from General Meade— 
General Burnside, who commanded the supports, declaring an 
advance to be impossible, but never going to see what. was 
going on in front—until, many hours. later, General Mahone's 
brigade of two thousand men attacked and drove them out at the 
point of the bayonet. General Humphreys makes no comment;on 
the matter, beyond the statement that after the first hour he re- 
garded success as impossible.. The fact is that at any:time before 
the arrival of Mahone any officer of average courage and common 
sense could have seized the crest without losing a man, and held 
Petersburg and its defenders at his mercy. So weak was the defend- 
ing force that General Mahone, when summoned to the rescue, was 
compelled to leave a large part of the lines practically undefended 
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in front of a superior enemy; and the stormers were at last 
expelled by a force scarcely numbering one-fourth of their own. 
From General Humphreys’s narrative, again, no one would gather 
the true story of Coldharbour—the maduess of the attack, the 
utter repulse, and the absolute refusal of the troops to advance a 
second time, in spite of General Grant’s peremptory orders. In 
a word, General Humphreys deals with unpleasant incidents as 
medieval ecclesiastics dealt with facts discreditable to the 
Church, His book is a very valuable contribution to the lite- 
rature of the last Virginian Campaign, but by no means a history 
thereof. 

Mr. Bartlett’s little treatise (2) on recent inventions in ordnance, 
small-arms, and naval construction is exceedingly interesting, and 
—a fault almost unprecedented in American literature—too brief 
and concise. It describes a variety of improved torpedoes, large 
guns, and magazine rifles; the most striking improvement in the 
cannon being a device for adding several minor chambers or 
pockets in front of the main powder-chamber, each containing a 
charge to be successively exploded, increasing gradually the speed 
of the shot without increased pressure upon the gun. But per- 
haps the most suggestive part of the treatise is that which relates to 
the construction of armoured vessels and floating or movable forts. 
Mr. Bartlett describes inventions by which four inches of deflecting 
or curved armour are expected to serve the Ay of ten inches of 
ordinary armour-plates; smali but practically impenetrable vessels 
for harbour defence, carrying a single gun, and ironclad batteries 
which can be moved at pleasure on land as well as at sea. Several 
of the inventors to whom he refers appear to have borrowed the 
principle of the Moncrieff gun-carriage, to which the author makes 
no reference. The weapons he describes—small-arms containing 
a number of cartridges, and —— therefore, of firing from ten 
to twenty rounds without reloading; vessels almost invisible at a 
distance, light, and yet invulnerable ; torpedoes of new and for- 
midable construction, coupled with magazine cannon like those 
of Nordenfeldt and his rivals—seem likely to introduce wholly 
new dangers and powers into warfare both by land and sea; 
novelties which it may be feared our own Government is some- 
what late to learn, and still later to test or adopt. 

Mr. Fort’s Medical Economy during the Middle Ages (3) con- 
tains a vast quantity of curious and amusing, it not always in- 
structive or valuable, information. It is characterised, like many 
American treatises of the kind, by extensive reading rather than 
profound scholarship or thorough scientific knowledge. It is dis- 
cursive rather than deep, and gathers together in somewhat 


incoherent fashion a multitude of anecdotes, traditions, supersti- | 
tions, medical, magical, and ecclesiastical, many of which will be | 


new to the reader, whether or not the whole may be worth the 
laborious study of a large and closely-printed volume. 

Dr. Seiss’s “ Primeval Astronomy ” (4) in like manner contains 
a good many curious traditions—a collection of astronomical and 
astrological phantasies of every age and race. But they are strung 
together by a sheer illusion—a crotchet half theological, ha!f 
astronomical, and wholly unsound—which destroys a reader's 
trust in the author's judgment. In the astronomy of China 
and Chaldea, of Arabia and Europe alike, Dr. Seiss finds illus- 
trations of the highest Christian mysteries, and apparently 
fancies that, not exactly in the stars themselves, but in the figures 
assigned to the constellations by human fancy—nay, in the very 
names of particular stars or star-groups—we may read anticipations 
and proofs of doctrines whereof those who gave the names and 
mapped the figures had never heard. 

ith Mr. Clarke’s “ Comparison of all Religions” we cannot, 
at least in this place, pretend to deal (5). The “ comparison ” 
of creeds requires, not merely a considerable mastery of original 
or second-hand learning, but a comprehension of principles, a 
scientific knowledge of comparative mythology, of language, of 
history, of archeology, and a critical judgment for which a mere 
study of the literature of diflerent creeds atfords no guarantee. 

Samuel Johnson was a minister of that semi-deistic creed into 
which the Unitarian Churches of Massachusetts, themselves the 
offspring of a strictly orthodox Puritanism, are gradually lapsing. 
But neither in that capacity, nor as the author of a number of 
lectures, essays, and sermons, is his personality sufficiently interest- 
ing, outside his own immediate sect and State, to procure many 
readers for the volume before us (6), half memoir, half collection 
of a writings, none of them of striking merit. 

The fourth edition of a clergyman’s Lectures on the Calling of 
a Christian Woman (7) would hardly seem to deserve mention save 
for the courageous common sense with which the writer main- 
tains the old-fashioned traditions, the primitive standard of 
womanly graces and virtues, against which the fashionable woman. 
hood of the day, especially in America, has so generally revolted. 


(2) Some Weapons of War, as improved by recent American Inventors. 
By Wallace A. Bartlett, Principal Examiner United States Patent Office, 
&c. Washington. Londcn: Triibner & Co, 

(3) Medical Economy during the Middle Ages. By George F. Fort. New 
York : J. W. Bouton. : B. Quaritek. 

(4) The Gespel in the Stars; or, Primeval Astronomy. By Joseph A. 
Seiss, D.D. Philadelphia: Claxton & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 

) Ten Great Religions. Part II. A Comparison of all Religions. By 
J. F. Clarke. Boston: Houghton & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 

(6) Lectures, Essays, and Sermons. By Samuel Johnson. With a 
Memoir by Samuel Longfellow. Boston:° Houghton & Co. London : 
Triibner & Co. 

(7) Lectures on the Calling of a Christian Woman, and her Training to 
Fulfil it. By Morgan Dix, 8.1.D., Rector of Trinity Church, New York. 
New York: Appleton & Co. Fourth Edition. 


A reprint of essays or reviews, critiques upon books and authors, 
from a paper of no very extensive circulation or high repute, jg 
generally ascribed rather to the paternal vanity of the author than 
to the enterprise of the publishers or the curiosity of the readi 
public. Whether Mr. Hazeltine (8) will find readers for thig 
crambe repetita of critical estimates of George Eliot, Victor 
Hugo, Swinburne, Zola, Hawthorne, Bret Harte, Jules Verne 
and William Morris, we know too little of American taste to 
predict. Similar collections of more decided merit have proved 
that English readers have little fancy for a second edition of 
such ephemeral criticisms, 

American books of travel are for the most part long and dull— 
much longer and even more tedious than the average of English 
tours and travels, The three before us are, however, exceptions— 
all in point of length and two, at least, in interest. The modest 
brevity and simplicity of Mr. Warren’s account of his lifs 
in a dahabééb, or Nile boat (9), will find readers, we hope, even 
for the third edition—the first, so far as we know, which 
has reached this country. On the Wing (10), a series of 
letters written to the Boston Journal during the writer's journey 
across the continent of America and her stay in California, is, 
considering the triteness of the subject, unusually readable. There 
is little to be said in the way of description of the Central Desert, 
of the gorges of the Rocky Mountains, of the caiions of Colorado, 
of the magnificent forests and fertile fields of California, which 
has not been said over and over again; nothing, we should have 
thought, which we have not read in the course of the last twenty 
years nearly twenty times over. But, though a good deal of Miss 
Blake’s work might be spared, and though fe little of it is 
absolutely novel, the style is so agreeable, the subject-matter so 
inexhaustible, that we have been able to read, or at least to skim, the 
little volume, closely printed as it is, without weariness, and can 
fairly recommend it to readers less familiar with its topics, 
Mr. Jarvis’s Italian Rambles (11) deal with ground still more 
thoroughly beaten, and lack the simple terseness of Mr. Warren's 
Nile voyage and the feminine grace which excuses the sometimes 
lengthy trifling of On the Wing; but at least the volume is 
small, the type bold, and the sketches and comments not insuller- 
ably minute. 

Mr. Taussig’s Protection to Young Industries (12) is not so 
much what it is entitled —‘A Study in Economic History "—as a 
monograph on a particular argument often employed by American 
Protectionists in defence of a policy to which it happens to be 


signally on. por vy It has been argued that Protection 


justifiable and useful in fostering one or two of the manufactures 
which have since attained a solid and even dominant position. 
Mr. Taussig’s purpose is simply to point out that not one of che 
three or four manufactures with which he deals did, as a matter 
of fact, receive protection till they had proved their capacity to 
stand without it. But was the argument under present circumn- 
stances worth the trouble of an answer? 

The possibility of not dying, if we could only dream of it, would 
secure abundance of readers for a volume ten times the size of the 
modest little treatise before us (13). Paradox is naturally amusing, 
and writers who gravely undertake to demonstrate the ‘ squaring 
of the circle” or the flatness of the earth would find curious if not 
credulous readers were it not found that their writings are in- 
variably very dull and for the most part unintelligible. 

A manual entitled Authors and Publishers (14), issued by Messrs, 
Putnam, contains a quantity of technical matter — useful, no 
doubt, in the main to English and American readers, but just too 
technically American to suit the former. Some interest attaches, 
however, to the difference between the English and American 
systems as regards the relations between author and publisher, and 
the remuneration of the former. The American author, of course, 
suffers severely by the competition of pirated English works, and 
has, as the writer of this anonymous treatise suggests, the strongest 
possible interest in the establishment of an international copyright. 
Next to this, the condition that chiefly determines the manner of 
the author's remuneration lies in the absence of circulating libraries, 
which obliges the large reading public of America to purchase most 
of its literary food, even of the most ephemeral character ; and this 
forces the publisher in turn to depend upon cheap editions, and to 
reject all books that do not promise a very large circulation. The 
author is generally paid through a royalty nominally amounting, 
as a rule, to 10 per cent. on the selling price after the sale of a 
certain number ; practically, we are told on behalf of the publishers, 
giving him about half of the net profits. 


(8) Chats about Poets and Novelists. By M. W. Hazeltine. New York: 
C. Scribner’s Sons. London: Triibner & Co. 

(9) Life on the Nile in a Dahabéch and Excursions on Shore between 
Cairo and Assouan ; also a Tour in Syria and Palestine in_ 1866-67. z 
W. W. Warren. Boston; Lee & Shepard. New York: C. T. 
Dillingham. London: Triibner & Co. Third Edition. 

(10) On the Wing; Rambling Notes of a Trip to the Pacific. By Mary 
E. Blake. Boston: Lee & Shepard. ‘London: Triibner & Co. Second 
Edition. 

(11) Italian Rambles: Studies of Life and Manners in Old and New 
Italy. By James Jackson Jarvis. New York: G.P. Putnam’s Sous 
London: Sampson Low & Co, 

(12) Protection to Young Industries, as applied in the United States: @ 
Study in Econome History. By F. W. Taussig, Instructor of Political 
Economy in Harvard College. Cambridge, Mass. : Moses King. 

(13) The Possibility of Not Dying: a Speculation, By Hyland C. 
Kirk. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

(14) Authors and Publishers: a Manual of Suggestions for Beginners in 
Literature. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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One American State Paper (15) deserves this month a word of | thought and feeling, the collision of law end anarchy, bring about in 


erm “industrial education” covers in the United 
States Nigel wider area than that which an Engtish writer 
uld include under the same tern. A training school for 
pero for example, is reckoned among industrial institutions ; 
but of industrial institutions = so called, agricultural, 
mechanical, and manufacturing colleges, there are a great and 
increasing number in the States. American common-school edu- 
poem is even less accurate and more shallow than our own. 
But the American boy or girl who is not contented with what 
may be learnt at school—a much larger class than that to which 
‘our university training is at present confined—passes, as of 
course, through a college of some kind. For those whose prac- 
tical training for the business of life must begin at the age when 
English schoolboys reach the fifth or sixth form, most of the States 
have established industrial colleges or Universities, often well en- 
dowed, and always objects of very considerable public interest. 
The volume before us is a special report prepared by the Federal 
Bureau of Education, giving a complete list of these institutions, 
anda detailed and oiten very minute account of their system, 
rse, and cost. 
Mr. "Ware's elaborate treatise on Modern Perspective (16), with 
a still more elaborate series of plates, is beyond the criticism of 
any one not practically and technically familiar with drawing as a 
science as well asan art. A similar special knowledge would be 
required to deal with Mr. Tryon’s treatise on Siructural and Sys- 
tematic Concholegy (17), of which the first volume only is before 
us, a volume containing some three hundred large octavo pages in 
very minute type, and a number of elaborate plates. 

The second pait of Mr. Stearn's New England Bird Life (18), a 
complete treatise of local ornithology, will be much more interest- 
ing to the general reader. The first volume, of which we have 
already spoken, is confined to singing birds ; that now before us 
describes the birds of prey, the game and water birds known in 
the New England States. It gives a minute and very interesting 
account of their habits and haunts, their nests and eggs, as well as 
of their appearance, structure, and anatomy, and is written ina 
style intelligible to those who have no previous knowledge of the 
subject. 

Mr. Johnson’s monograph on the old Manors of Maryland (19) 
is a curious and very interesting contribution to what may be 
called the antiquities of America, It seems to Englishmen strange 
indeed to speak of the antiquities of a country known to civilization 
only for some three centuries. But some of the older States of 
the Union, and especially Maryland and Virginia, founded at a 


notice. 


time when England had not yet forgotten medizval traditions or | 
feudal tenures, and by the most conservative class of English | 


adventurers, imported in their earliest coloniai days and preserved 
for a long time many of the peculiarities of medieval England ; 
and the manors of Maryland in their law and customs, as well as 
in their appearance. imitated very accurately those from which, as 
a rule, their founders came, reproduced closely in the New World 
the privileges and traditions as well as the scenery of the Old. 
Mr. Jobnson’s paper is a most interesting contribution to the 
colonial history ot a State whose foundations, primitive character, 
and institutions contrasted with those of New England, and which 
remained even after the Revolution entirely distinct in temper, 
manners, and ideas from her Northern sisters. 

A new Report on the resources of Uolorado (20) deserves no 
more than a mention, 

‘The same, perhaps, may be given to two translations from the 
Spanish of Perez Galdés, Gloria (21) and Marianela (22), Spanish 
novels which the translator has thought likely to prove acceptable 
to American, and perhaps to English, readers. 

The Led Horse Claim (23) isa native American novelette, de- 
scribing the life and manners of a wild, primitive, lawless, wining 
community. Into that community the managers of the great 
mines owned by Eastern capitalists import the leyal and civilized 
ideas and manners of their native States; and the contrast of 

(15) Industrial Education in the United States. A Special Report pre- 
— by the U.S. Bureau of Education. Washington: Government 
rintins Office. 

(16) Modern Perspective: a Treatise upon the Prirciples and Practice of 
Plane and Cylindrical Perspective. By W.R. Ware, Professor of Avchitec- 
ture in the School of Mines, Columbia College. Boston: Osgood & Co. 

ondon: Triibner & Co. 

(17) Structural and Systematic Conchology : an Introduction to the Study 


of Mollusca. By George N. ‘Tryon, Jun. ol.1. Philadelphia: published 


uy the Author, Academy of Natural Sciences. London: Triibner & Co. 


(18) New England Bird Life: a Manual of New England Ornithology. 
By Winfrid A. Stearns. Edited by Elliott Coues, Part IL. Nea-Cnces 
ame. Birds of Prey, Game and Water Birds. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Sew York: Dillingham. London: ‘Triibner & Co. 

Joln Hopkins Studies in Historical and Political 
. Herbert B, Adams, Editor, VII. Old Maryland Manors. By 
ohn Johnson, A.B, Baltimore: published by the John Hopkins Univer- 
tity, London: Triibner & Co. 

sor Report on the Development of the Mineral, Metallurgical, Agri- 
Pastoral, and other Hesources of Colorado for the years 1881 and 
i 2. By J. Alden Smith, State Geologist. Denver, Colorado: Chain & 
_ London: Triibner & Co. 

21) Gloria. A Novel. By B, Perez Galdés, From the Spanish b 

Novel. 4 panish by 
Bell. 2 vols. New York: W.S.Gottsberger. London: Tribner 


(22) Marianela. By B. Perez Goldés. From the £ anish by Clara 
W.'S. Gottsberger. London: Trubaes & Co. 
3) fhe forse Claim; a Romance of a Mining Camp. By Ma 
Halivck Foote, Boston : Osgood & Co. London: & Co, 


a natural and probable manner incidents, tragical and comical, of 
a new and often powerful interest. 

Mr. Wi'kinson’s little volume of poems (24) is by no means 
devoid of merit or originality, but unhappily scarcely rises above 
the level proverbially fatal to poetry, however tolerable in prose. 


(24) Poems. By W. Cleaver Wilkinson. New York: C. Scribner's Sons, 
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TINWORTIT EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN. 
Upwards of One Hundred subjects from the Bible in Terra Cotta and Doul’on Ware, 


including “ The Release of Barabbas,” paring foc the Crucifixion,” “ Christ's Entry iuto 
Jerusa‘em,” and “ Going to Calvary.” 


TINWORTH EXHIBITION ART GALLERIES, 
% CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Open from Ten till Six. Admission, 1s. 


si (THE VALE of TEARS,” DORE’'S LAST GREAT 

PICTURE, completed a few days before he died. NOW ON VIEW at the DORE 
GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street, with “Christ Leaving the Pretorium,” and his other great 
Pictures. From Ten to Six daily. 1s. 


KELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. 


Head-Master —R. W. TAYLOR, M.A. (formerly Fellow of St. John's, 
Cambridge, and Assistant- Master at rough and Rugby). 


A First-Grade School preparing BOYS for the Universities, and for the Service Examina- 
tions, JUNIOR BOYS prepared for the Public Schools. 

The buildings are healthily situated, facing Dartmoor. The Schoolrooms and dorm torics 
are large, airy, and well lighted, and the Playground covers ten acres. There are fives courts, - 
a covered playshed with gymnasium, a carpenter's shop, 

Fees tor rders, £24 per Term. 
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President—His Royal Highness the PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 


pan INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES EXHIBITION. 
LARGEST FISHERIES EXHIBITION EVER HELD. 

Garden Promenades. Attractive Fish-culturing Operations. Large and well-stocked 

Aquaria, 
feboats, Life-Saving and Diving Apparatus. 

Sea and Fresh Water Fishing in al! its branches. ’ 4 

Fish Dinners and how to cook them, under the Management of the National Training 
School for Cookery. 

Open daily from 9 A.M. till 8.20 P.M. except Wednesday, when doors are open from 
10 A.M. till 8.30 P M. Fish Market open daily from 8 to 11 A.M. and 5 to 8 P.M. Adinission Free. 
‘The full Band of the Grenadier Guards (by kind permission of Colonel Clive) perto » under 
the direction of Mr. Dan Godtrey, daily, at intervals, from 1 till lute in the evening, if fine in 
the = _~ ns; if wet in the Inland Fisheries Promenade. Organ Recitals at interve als througu- 
out th 

pear al ONE SHILLING on every week-day except Wednesday, when it is 2s. 6d. 
Season ‘Tickets, Two Guineas. 

Principal Entrance two minutes’ walk from South Kensington Stati eee District and 
Metropolitan Railways; Trains every two minutes. Ommnibuses from all parts 

Facilities are offered by the leading Railway Companies for the conveyance of passengers 
from ull parts of the Kingdom. 

Visitors should not fail to procure a copy of the complete and descriptive Official Catalogue, 
which is to be obtained only inside the Exhibition. Price One Shilling. 

« Representative Collections illustrating all branches a the Exhibition from the Govern- 
ments of Austria, Belgium, Canada, Cey! Chili, China, France, Germany, 
Greece. Hawaii, Holland, India, Italy, Ja Norway and Sweden, New South Wules, 

Newfoundland, Russia and Poland, Spain ‘and Portugal, “Straits Settlements, Switzerland, 

a asmania, United States, West India Isiands, & 


mu E INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES EXHIBITION. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 
A considerable portion of the Exhibition is now open to the public until Ten o'clock. 


INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES EXHIBITION. 
Conferences are aay being held in the Conservatory of the Royal Horticultura! Society, 

at Two o'clock, P.M., on Mondays, fers ‘Thursdays, and Fridays, on subjects connected 

bey 4 isheries.’ Admission free to Visitors to Short d will follow each of 
Papers, 


(PHe INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES EXHIBITION. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
SERIES OF SHILLING HANDBOOKS BY EMINENT AUTHORITIES. 

With a view to rendering a knowledge of all matters connected with Fishing more general 
ns well as more accurate, the Executive Committee of the International Fisheries Exhibition 
have resolved upon issuing from time to time a Series of Popular Shilling Handbooks, written 
by some of the — eminent authorities of the day. The Committee have much pleasure in 
nnuouncing y have succeeded in securing the valuabie services o. the following 
centiemen: 

FREDERICK POLLOCK, Barrister-at-Law, M.A. (Oxon), Hon. LL.D. Edin., 
Corpus Christi Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford—** The Law as to 
Fishing and Fisheries.” (Just published, 

G. B. HOWES, Demonstrator of Biology, Normal School of Science, South Ken- 
sington—* Food Fishes. (Just published. 

W. M. ADAMS, B.A., late Fellow of New College, Oxford, Designer and Compiler 
fee. the Fisheries Map of the British Islands—** The History of Fishing a bee Earliest 

a the press. 

Ww. SAVILLE KENT, F.L.S., F.Z.S.—* Marine and Freshwater Fishes of the 
British Isles”’ (Illustrated). Un the press. 

HIS EXCELLENCY SPENCER WALPOLE, Lieut.-Governor of the Isle of Man— 
“ The British Fish Trade.” In the press. 

FRANOIS DAY, F.L.S.. Commissioner for India to International Fisheries Exhi- 
bition—* Fish Culture (Illustrated). 

rE. W. H. HOLDSWORTH, F.L.S., F.Z.S., Special Commissioner for Juries. 
International Fisheries Exhibition—* Apparatus used in Fishing.” [Za the press. 

W. STEPHEN MITCHELL, M.A. (Cantab)—“ Fish as Food.” [La the press, 

WILLIAM SENIOR (* Red Spinner”)—*Angling in Great Britain.” 

JAMES G. BERTRAM, Author of “ The Harvest of the Sea.”—'* The Unappre- 
ciated Life of the British Fisherman.’. 

Cc. E. FRYER, Assistant Inspector of Salmon Fisheries, Home Office—‘* The Salmon 
Fisheries.”’ (Illustrated). (la the press. 

J. P. WHEELDON, late Angling Editor of “ Bell's Life” —“ The Angling Societies 
of London and the Provinces.’ 

FRANCIS DAY, F.L.S., Commissioner for India to International Fisheries Exhibi- 
tion—* Indian Fish and Fishing ” (Illustrated). (la the press. 

HENRY LEE, F.L.S.—** Curious Sea Creatures” (Illustrated), 

JOUN J. MANLEY, M.A. (Oxon)—* The Literature of Sea and River Fishing.” 

A.J. R. TRENDELL, of the Inner Temple. Barrister-at-Law, Literary Superin- 
tendent for the Fisheries Exhibition —* The Outcome of the Exhibition,” 


ARTISTS BENEVOLENT FUND ( incorporated by Royal 
< Charter) for the RELIEF of the WIDOWS and ORPHANS of BRITISH ARTISTS. 
Patron—Her Majesty THE QUEEN. 

The SEVENTY-FOURTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the Corporation will be held 

at the reemusons’ Tavern, Great Queen street, on Wedne-day, July 4, 
e The Right Hon. Lord THURLOW in the eg 
L. YOUNG, Esq., Secretary 
23 ‘Garrick Street, C Covent Garden, W Co 


TO LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, &e, 


FHUSSTORICAL ORATIONS by WILLMOTT DIXON, LL.B., 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and of = Inner Temple, Barrist -Law, A r 
The Jacobite Episode in Scottish History 
OUR EMPIRE | OF THE SEA: 
How we Won it and How we have Kept it, 
LORD BEACONSFIELD: 
A Phenomenon in Society, vend and Literature, 
THE QUAKER 
From George Fox to = Bright. 
MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS: 
Guilty or Not Guilty ? 
ROBIN HOOD: 
The Achilles of our Popular Nliad. 
HIGH LIFE IN THE MIDDLE AGES: 
Glimpses of our Ancestors at Home. 
KINGS AND THEIR FOOLS. 
Mr. WILLMOTT DIXON is now arranging for the delivery of his Historical Orations during 
the evming Session.— Address, 43 Godolphin Road, Shepherd's Bush, London, W. 


ROCHESTER CATHEDRAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
SCHOLARSHIPS TO BE FILLED UP IN JULY, 1883. 
TWO SCHOLARSIIIPS, of the annual value of £20, open to Boys not exceeding Fifteen 
es of age, and tenable for Four Years at the School, commencing at the next Michaelmas 
ern 
Also ONE SCHOLARSHIP, of the ny value pt a to Boys not exceeding Sixteen 
years of age. and tenable for Three Years at the Sc + also commencing at the next 
Michaelmas Term. 
Cundidates must ‘oa in their names to Mr. G. H. Kx1Gut, the Precinct, Rochester, on or 
beiore July 10, 188%. 


GHERBORNE SCHOOL.—_SEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS at 


least will be offered for competition on July 24.-For further particulars apply to the 
Rev. the Hkab-MAsTEx, School House, 


BRUCE CASTLE SCHOOL, TOTTENHAM.—.THREE 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (435 each) will be competed fi ly.—Apply, 


ALVERN COLLEGE, Limited. 
Rew CRUTIWELL, M.A. NEXT "TERM. 


os to arrive S 
ber 21, at Nine A.M.—Apply to E. B. SCALLON, Esq., M.A., — 


L®4MINGTON COLLEGE. 


| J{NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.— TRINITY COLLEGE 


SCHOOL, STRATFORD-ON-AVON.—Four, value £20 to £30 per annu 
offered for competition on September 7 to Boys under Fourteen. will be 
at the School during the Examination.—Apply to the HEAD-MAsTE 


TRIN ITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, STRATFORD-ON- AVON 
HMead-Master~RICHARD F. CURRY, M.A, 
There is a Classical and a Modern Side. 
An Experienced Master is provided for every Twelve Boys, 
pecia’ preparation tor a ‘ompetitive Examinations and for the 
School C hapel and detached Sanatorium, niversities, 
Every Boy is taught to Swim. 
Inclusive Terms, 60 to 70 Guineas, 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


S OMERSETSHIRE COLLEGE, 
—~ Head-Master—T. M. BROMLEY, M.A. Merton College, Oxford. BOARDERS Tecei 
in the Senior Dy tient by the Head- "Master ; in the Junio: Department by the Rev, W ved 
Beacn, M.A. (tor tifteen years As ssistant Master at Derby School). WH. 


Y IcTORI: A COLLEGE, JERSEY.—A Public School, organigeg 


as such, with unusual epportanities for learning eas Climate suited t 2 
especially t tol Indian, BOYs. _ Board and’ ‘Tuition, £65 to £70. o Delicate, 


ALLIFORD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, SHEPPERTON, 
near London.—_HENRY ST. CLAIR FEILDEN, M.A. (Eton and C.C.C,, Oxford) 
MALCOLM HEARD, M.A. (Clifton and C. co C., Oxford, late Assistant-Master at or) and 
prepare BOYS for the Public Schools. ‘Terms, £126.—For Prospectus and references apply to 
HH. ST, CLAIR FEILDEN, Esq., Halliford, Middlesex. HALF-TERM, June 18 to Aug; 


A M. HEATHCOTE, B.A., Oriel Coll., Oxford, 


BOYS under Fourteen for Eton, Winchester, &c. Country howe, 
Hursley Woods, four miles from any town. Herithy situation and_ good air. Bixteen 
=. Terms, £150 and £135.—Apply to A. M. Hgarucore, Esq., Woolley Green, near 

omsey. 


EV. D. D. ALLEN, M.A., Findon Rectory, WORTHING, 


late Fellow and Tutor, Magdulen College, Oxford, assisted by a Cambridge First- 
Classman, takes PUPILS. ‘Three have passed into Oxford this term. 


‘SKITES, GODALMING (formerly a Charterhouse Board- 

ing-house).—C. 8. JERRAM, M.A., Wore. Coll., Oxon, receives TEN BOYS to be 
prepared for the Public Schools. 


"QO WEST-END FAMILIES, &c.—LADY TUTOR, 


of late Oxford Professor, who has just sat for her Final Cambridge Higher Degr seeks 
ordinary CIULING, as well as Cosehing for Exams. Experience eight years jreat 
aptitude in simplifying j in meaner work tor_children and young people. and in a \ 
or udults, —Latin, French (Paris). Euctid (eleven books), all Hamblin mith's 
Algebra, 4 meld, Literature, “and. general English. Fairly liberal terms.—a 
N. 9 Lansdowne Crescent, W. 


JHE COUNCIL of FIRTH COLLEGE, SHEFFIELD, 


PS intend to appoint a PRINCIPAL, who shall also be Professor in the Faculty of 
cience. 

Applicants are requested tostate which of the following Chairs they would desire to occupy 
—Mathematics, Physics, Mechanical Engineering, Geology, and Mining. 

It is especially desirable that the Principal should have sympathy with _ development of 
Technical Instruction in its direct bearing upon the industries of the distr 

‘The Salary will be £500 per annum, with Half the Fees of hisown * nese 

The Council will only make the appointment in event of suitable Candidates Mab 
themselves. Candidates are requested to give full particulars concerning age, experience 
and any academica! distinction they may have gained, together with any other information 
likely to affect the decision of the Council. The names of three gentlemen to whom refer 
may be made should be given, but no testimonials need be sent unless they are asked for. ~ 

Applications to be sent on or before July 25 next to 

ENSOR DRURY, Registrar. 


Firth College, Sheffield, June 26, 1883. 


NG EDWARD the SIXTH’S SCHUOL, BIRMINGHAM. 


A TEACHER of the i a ae LANGUAGE and LITERATURE being REQUIRED 
in the Girls’ Grammar School, at Bath Row, Birmingham, Ladies who are desirous of 
hecoming Candidates are yecuaded ‘s send in their applications (marked Bath Row School) 
and a copy of their testimonials to the SECRETARY, on or before the 18th day of July next. 

‘The Salary will be £100 per annum. 

Senior particulars and Forms of Application may be obtained on application to the 
SECRETARY, King Edward's School, New Street, Birmingham. 

Birmingham, June 23, 1883. 


EDWARD the SIXTH'S SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM. 


A TEACHER of the FRENCH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE being REQUIRED 
in the Girls’ Grammar School, at Aston, Birmingham, Ladies who are desirous of becoming 
Candidates are requested to send in their applications (marked Aston School) and a copy of 
their Testimonials to the SECRETARY, on or before the Isth day of July next. 

‘The Salary will be £100 per annum. 

Further particulars and Forms of Application may be obtained on application to the 
SgcreTARY, King Edward’s School, New Street, Birmingham. 

__ Birmingham, June 23, 1883. 


ANDHURST, WOOLWICH, MILITIA (Qualifying and 

Competitive), pe UNIVERSITIE PROSP. ECTUSES of in England 
and Abroad, who have been successful in pas: 
warded (gratis) on application to Messrs. ASKIN, GABBITAS, & KILLI 
Street, Lone, <. teferences kindly allowed to the Right Rev. the Chaplain-General to 
es, and others. 


A SSISTANT EDITOR.—REQUIRED an ASSISTANT 
EDITOR for 2 DAILY INDIAN PAPER, published in a Presidency Town.—Address 
full particulars to INDIAN, care of Messrs. G. Street & Co., 30 Cornhill, London. 


0 SCHOOLMASTERS, GOVERNORS of INSTITUTIONS, 


and Others.—TO LET, on very advantageous terms, an extensive block of 
BUILDINGS, situate Pave a great commercial centre in Lancashire, well adapted for alarge 
Educational Establishment, Sanatorium, or Reformatory, and comprising Head-Master's 
House, Class-rooms, Dining and Lecture Halls, Dormitories for ninety Boys, Chapel, 
Swimming-baths, and covered Playground, the whole standing in fifteen acres of land. ‘The 
Furniture could be left if desired, or taken at a valuation, or the Freehold of the entirety can 
be purchased.—For further particulars apply to Messrs. JABEZ, JONES, & Sons, Auctioneers, 
Preston, orto Mr. ALFRED W. HEWER, 23 Golden Square, Lond Ww. 


ARIS.—TO BE LET, for One, Two, or Three Months, in a 

House situate in the best Avenue leading to the Arc de Triomphe, a small new y FUR- 
NISHED APARTMENT belonging toa single gentleman, replete with every modern con- 
venience ; use of ’ plate, linen, &c., and the servives of a femme de ménage, ‘To a gentleman, 
or lady and gentleman seeking quietness, with close proximity to the “ Bois ” and Town, it is 
all that can be desired. Piano. Bedroom tor servaut.—Letters to “A.,” Reed & Son, 2 
Regent Street, W. 


(THE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 


(THE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 


HE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 


Pocket Size, 2s. 6d. 


HE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH (Hearson’s PATENT). 
A perfect Reservoir Pen. Is not a point-writer, but a nibbed pen (fixe, medium, oF 
broad) to suit all writers. Carries a large supply of ink. 
Fitted with Iridium-pointed PALLADIUM PEN, 5s. 64. 
As flexible os on and as durable as Gold. 
f all Stationers. 
Wholesale only of Tos. De La RUE & Co., London. 
NOTICE. —MORTLOCK’S DINNER SETS, Facsimiles of the 
patterns of the Eigh h Century, including many cnudiel designs in the Tournai, 
Dresden, Rouen, and Oriental characters. 
Sole addresses, Oxford Street and Orchard Street, W. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 


THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. best, a1 
to 
Court t Road, 


liberal. Cash Prices; no extra charge for time given. 
Illustrated priced Catalozue. with ‘Terms, post free.—248, 249, an and ‘20 "to 
and 19, 20, and 21 Morwell Street, W. Established 1x62. 
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